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I Want a B 
me and who wants me to work for him. 
Who helps me when I am new to get 
acquainted with my job. 
Who explains to me just what my 
job ic-—just what I am expected to do. 
Who tells me frequently how I’m 
getting along—what I do well and what 


I don’t do weill—who shows me how to 
do better. 


Who not only thinks of me for what 
I am but alse for what I may become. 

Who takes a personal interest in me 
and my problems. 

Who listens to my ideas for making 
the job easier and better. 


Who has something to do with my 
pay and does it when the time comes. 


Who stands up for me when I am 
right. 


I Want a Worker 


Who likes his job. 

Who knows his job. 

Who keeps himself physically St. 

Who wants to do a day’s work for a 
day’s pay. 

Who wants to get ahead. 


Who is always on the job unless 
excused. 


Who is cheerful—not sullen. 


Who works safely—with due consid- 
eration for himself and his fellow workers. 


Who gets along well with his fellow 
workers. 

Who gets a bang out of a job well 
done. 


Who tries to avoid waste and cut 
costs. 


Who looks for a better way to do 
the job. 


Who tells the truth; who is sincere. 


® 


By Travis A. Elliott 
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Editor te Keader:- 


In March 1950 we published “What Bosses 
and Workers Want” by Travis A. Elliott, Red 
River Arsenal, Texarkana, Texas. It has been 
reprinted many times and was sent to us recently 
as a clipping from Eastern States Servicer. Mr. 
Elliott said he developed the two descriptions in 
a Personnel Management course. We hope this 
will inspire others of you to send us some brief 
account of the good ideas that you develop in 
your training courses. 


D. D. H. 





Too often, in talking and writing about 
labor union matters, we let what we consider 
“unreasonable” union behavior blind us to the 
real and constructive contributions of a great 
number of unions to the companies where they 
represent the workers. Would you agree that the 
big majority of union leaders, while anxious to 
obtain all they reasonably can for their local 
members, are quite sincerely and actively inter- 
ested in the welfare of their companies and are 
ready to cooperate with management in every 
legitimate way? 

A piece by Harry J. La Croix in today’s 
Philadelphia Inquirer set me to thinking along 
these lines. The story concerns the Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, plant of the Dana Corp., makers 
of universal joints, propeller shafts, transmissions, 
gear boxes, etc. This is said to be the oldest of 
Dana’s twelve plants; its condition and the 
union’s reluctance to accept the company’s cost- 
saving proposals finally led the management to 
start moving out of Pottstown to a new plant 
in Indiana. 

At that point the union changed its stand 
and Local 644 of the United Auto Workers 
“consented to changes in every work standard 
in the plant. Management, in turn, agreed it 
would modernize the plant once the new con- 
tract was in smooth and trouble-free operation.” 
Two union members were designated to serve 
as time-study stewards. “The company sent them 
to an independent time-study school in Detroit, 


Doris D. Hay 


AND HARRISON TERRELL 





with wages and all expenses paid.” The com- 
pany rearranged and modernized the plant at a 
cost of more than $5 million, making it one of 
the most efficient of its kind. Employment, which 
had fallen to a low of 450 people, went up to 
1150 and is expected to reach at least 1400 within 
five years. 

Perhaps the union was at fault for not rec- 
ognizing a desperate situation sooner but, when 
it changed its stance, it seems to have cooperated 
1007, thus saving the jobs of many people, 
making jobs for hundreds more, and keeping 
in the community a plant whose departure 
would have been a sad blow, not only for the 
workers involved but for the local tax collectors. 
That’s the way I like to think of the labor- 
management relationship, and I wonder whether 
this kind of thing isn’t a good deal commoner 
than the other kind which more often gets into 
our papers. 





By the time you read this, the TV quiz 
shenanigans, I hope, will have been thoroughly 
explored and aired. As I write, however, they 
are very much in the news. Charles Van Doren 
and Hank Bloomgarten are to be heard in 
Washington within a few days. One network 
has cancelled its big-money quiz programs; 
another is telling viewers that certain “spon- 
taneous” talk is actually rehearsed, and so on. 
Now if the networks will go further and insist 
on more credible commercials, in better taste, 
(and, if possible, fewer of them) a lot of people 
who are turning away from TV in revulsion 
may be won back. An article in a recent big- 
circulation magazine told of a number of com- 
mercials which verge on downright deception, 
and I could name another which seems to me 
quite insulting because of its “tricky” nature. 

You could shrug off some of the things that 
have been going on as unimportant, on the basis 
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that TV is an entertainment medium and the 
sponsors naturally want to put on a good show. 
They also want to use every legitimate pitch to 
sell their wares. But I am concerned about the 
revelations that have been made because of the 
effect they could have on the character of mil- 
lions of Americans, including our youngsters. 

When we see our biggest ad most respected 
advertising organizations, and TV’s master 
minds, perpetrating frauds on the public and 
not only getting away with it but profiting 
greatly from it, what does this do to you and 
me and millions of others? How will it affect 
our integrity, our simple honesty? Won't many 
people become cynical and less resistant to cut- 
ting corners? How about the effect on income 
tax returns — will there be more finagling and 
falsifying? Will we as businessmen be a little 
less mindful of the still, small voice of con- 
science? 

An article by Mort Friedlander in our 
October 1958 issue was titled “Profile of a Plant 
Thief.” In it Mr. Friedlander said that estimates 
of industry’s losses from pilfering start at $500 
million a year. The author asked a worker why 
he pilfered things from the plant where he 
worked, many of them unneeded by the worker 
and just thrown out or given away. Said Joe: 
“I don’t know. For a gag, maybe.” How much 
will plant pilferage be increased by what work- 
ers (and their bosses) are hearing and reading 
today? How much will our own resistance to 
wrong be weakened? The answer to such 
questions is what concerns me. We can turn our 
TV sets off and keep them off. But great harm 
has already been done. TV managers owe it 
not only to themselves and their own future 
but to the public to clean up a sorry mess and 
avoid any further damage to our moral fibre. 





What do you do when you need a good 
experienced man to do a particular job for which 
your present employees are not qualified, or 
which they can’t fit in with their regularly 
assigned work? Perhaps you need help for a 
few months, or maybe for a year or so. Have 


you thought of turning to your nearest Forty 
Plus Club? 

I have before me a four-page 814” x 11” 
folder from the Forty Plus Club of New York, 
Inc., 15 Park Row, New York 38, which lists 
by code numbers men who apparently are well 
prepared to serve you in a dozen directions: 
Manufacturing, Personnel, Purchasing, Public 
Relations, Sales, Technical, Legal, Advertising- 
Marketing-Merchandising, Financial & Account- 
ing, Foreign Trade, Management, and Traffic 
Management. This is the most impressive list 
I have seen of over-forty job candidates, but I’m 
sure the Forty Plus Clubs of other cities have 
comparable lists. How many of the men would 
be willing to take jobs outside the New York 
area is not indicated. 106 men are listed—quite 
a few in such categories as Sales, Technical and 
Management, only one in Traffic Management 
and two in Legal. 

Incidentally, doesn’t the very name “Forty 
Plus” indicate something very screwy in our 
economy? Why isn’t a good man of 41, 45 or 
even 50 just as desirable as an employee as a 
man in his thirties? Retirement and pension 
plans no doubt have a lot to do with employer 
attitudes. Isn’t it time for business and industry 
to devise some way to arrange their programs 
so that they can take advantage of the greater 
experience and stability of older men? It might 
be possible to put newly-hired senior citizens 
on a different basis with respect to pensions; for 
example, having them contribute more toward 
their own fringe benefits, to make up for the 
shorter time they will have before retirement. 
It does seem that actuaries could work something 
out so that neither employer nor employee need 
be penalized by a man “aging” beyond 4o. 

As for the age quesiton — Walter D. Fuller 
(Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6) puts 
the cut-off point at 50. Mr. Fuller, 76 himself, 
after retirement from the chairmanship of the 
Curtis Publishing Company in 1957, set up “An 
organization for supplying experienced business 
specialists for part-time management assign- 
ments, and as advisors on specific business prob- 
lems.” Nine months after he set up his agency 
Mr. Fuller wrote us: 
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Before my retirement . .. I had been concerned 
about the effects of retirement upon many of my 
friends, most of whom were executives, technicians, 
etc. Some went promptly into a mental and phys- 
ical decline; others were enjoying life. I wanted to 
know “why.” 

It soon became evident that men in the latter 
group had intense interest in some activity. Since 
they had spent their lives in business, the interest 
was usually in that field. Hobbies were a relaxation, 
but usually did not stimulate. 

I decided that when I retired I was going to 
try to develop an organized way in which older 
executives, etc. could find part-time employment on 
fee, not on salary and not on payroll. Hence they 
would live longer and be happier. This went for 
their wives also. 

The Fuller plan started in September, 1957. 
Now we have over 800 top flight persons, over 
50 years of age, with many years of experience in 
130 different lines of business. They reach from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. This list is growing 
steadily. 

Inquiries from potential customers started in 
January, 1958, and by June 1st they had multiplied 
over six times. I will gladly send a descriptive 
leaflet to anyone interested. 

The Fuller and the Forty Plus are different, 
in that the latter is designed to put men regularly 
on payrolls. They are similar in that they both 
aim to do something for the older worker of 
executive caliber who, usually through no fault 
of his own, finds himself looking for an oppor- 
tunity to serve. 





Ned Hay, editor and publisher of Personnel 
Journal until his death in August of 1958, would 
have applauded this modest paper-covered book 
which I have just been sampling. The chances 
are that he would have bought enough copies 
for distribution around his management-consult- 
ant offices, just as those who have succeeded him 
in the business have done. The book is called 
“The Elements of Style,” and is by William 
Strunk, Jr. and E. B. White; published by 
Macmillan. The style referred to is that of writ- 
ten prose, to which Ned paid a great deal of 
attention as a writer, a supervisor of writers in 
his employ, and editor of manuscripts. 

I am not going to say very much about this 


book, which I have greatly enjoyed and will look 
through with profit time and again. More and 
more, I am impressed by evidence that one mark 
of the able executive is the ability to write well, 
whether a business letter, a report, a summing up 
of argument, or a book. No executive can get 
by without considerable writing, and perhaps 
personnel managers need writing skill more 
than most. 

Rather than reviewing the book, I am using 
it as a jumping off place for acknowledging a 
debt I owe to my late boss, Ned Hay. He got 
hold of me very late, after I was far gone from 
some thirty years in writing of various kinds. 
But he didn’t give up his efforts to drill into me 
a few of his ideas about certain “elements of 
style.” Some of the ideas, such as that of shun- 
ning “extravagant language,” making the mean- 
ing clear, and avoiding such tired expressions 
as “in terms of,” he editorialized frequently in 
these columns. There were many others. Ned 
had worked hard to master a good style, the 
chief components of which, in his book, were 
simplicity and clarity. Yes, I learned a lot from 
him and hope that I won't backslide altogether. 

If this is beginning to sound like a swan- 
song, that’s what it is. I hope that Doris Hay 
will call on me for help from time to time in 
book reviewing, some editing, and so on but last 
summer’s thrombosis forces me to pull in my 
horns a bit. I will miss my work on Personnel 
Journal more than I can say and, I’m sure, only 
more as time goes on and others take it over 
completely. 

I have no misgivings about the capacity of 
Doris Hay and her staff to carry on and produce 
a magazine which will continue in the front 
ranks of publications in its important field. After 
all, she and they have been doing it for some 
months already. Transitions are seldom easy, 
but Mrs. Hay by temperament and disposition 
takes things in her stride and does well whatever 
she sets out to do. Working with her has been 
a delight, and to sever the association is one of 
my greatest pangs. 

Let me stop as I started, with a reference to 


“The Elements of Style.” The fifth chapter is 


(Continued on page 294) 





The Organization Man— 
As Student 


NE of the most remarkable features of to- 
C) day’s business world, to an educator, is 
how deeply involved American corporations are 
in the actual process of formal educaton, offering 
of courses of study, the operation of school build- 
ings and classrooms, the provision of textbooks 
and libraries, the maintaining of a faculty some- 
times even with one or more “deans” or direc- 
tors, and the periodic turning out of new crops 
of “graduates.” 

An outstanding example, the General Elec- 
tric Corporation, conducts a teaching enterprise 
of breathtaking proportions. According to Wil- 
liam H. Whyte’s popular study of The Organiza- 
tion Man, G. E. in 1956 maintained “a full-time 
staff of 250 instructors and an educational plant 
complete to such details as company-published 
textbooks, examinations, classrooms, and alumni 
publications.” In direct operating costs alone the 
company at that time was spending in excess of 
five million dollars annually. Such a sum, as 
Whyte points out, is larger than the budget of 
many medium-sized colleges. Indeed our schools 
and colleges might well look with amazement 
at the scope and backing of the educational pro- 
grams offered by America’s giant corporations. 

Of course the purpose of all such educational 
activity by business is to train the workers and 
managerial personnel to perform the tasks of 
their jobs. The underlying emphasis almost 
everywhere stresses practical problems at hand, 
compounded by a certain amount of forthright 
indoctrination into company policy and person- 
ality. It seems that the educational activities em- 
barked upon by business reflect accurately the 
pressing needs of a major segment of our society 


By ArtrHur P. DuppEN 


Associate Professor of History 
Bryn Mawr College 





Some men now in middle management 
will take top managerial responsibility in 
the future. This is a detailed account of 
how the Bell Telephone program gives 
technically trained men education which 
includes aesthetics and “The Wisdom of 
the Ages.” 





for personnel equipped to assume greater respon- 
sibilities. 

The most interesting of these programs are 
those designed to train professional managers. 
For students of American society this interest is 
due to the current tenets of business philosophy, 
the human values, and the corporation goals 
which each implicitly or statedly reveals. But 
the central interest for businessmen lies in a 
widespread dilemma: How to produce capable 
managers in sufficient numbers, preferably from 
within the ranks of rising young aspirants? It is 
virtually impossible to hire directly the “man- 
agerial type,” even supposing such action to be 
desirable when personnel policy and morale are 
considered. This is because the lower ranks of 
management require one or more types of spe- 
cialized background, while the upper demand a 
different, more generalized kind. Yet the up- 
ward paths of successful promotion proceed from 
the first to the second. And this is the crux of 
the problem. 

Of all management-training programs, the 
most interesting and illuminating is that offered 
by the more than twenty component telephone 
companies of the gigantic Bell System for some 
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of their most promising middle-management 
men. This is true, not only because the Bell 
System’s training schemes for high managerial 
echelons are more ambitious than most concerns 
undertake, but because they appear to be sub- 
stantially in rebellion against the prevailing 
winds of corporate doctrine. 


Wuart Is tHe Bert Sysrem’s Procram? 


It is the now widely-known Institute of Hu- 
manistic Studies for Executives, which has been 
in operation at the University of Pennsylvania 
since 1953. Since the Institute opened five years 
ago more than one hundred Bell System execu- 
tives averaging around 38 years in age and in 
groups of about twenty at one time, have spent 
nine months in concentrated study of the hu- 
manities under resident and visiting university 
faculty direction. The men chosen to exchange 
office desks for those of the classroom are given 
sabbatical leaves from their home offices. They 
are relocated in metropolitan Philadelphia with 
their families. 

The philosophy which created the Institute 
originated with the conviction that business re- 
quired “a new kind of leadership.” For several 
years fears had been expressed by top managers 
in the Bell System at the overspecialization 
found among its younger executives. These were 
the men who would ultimately assume supreme 
command over responsibilities so far flung as to 
transcend business matters alone, and to reach 
into most corners of American society. As Wil- 
fred D. Gillen, President of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania and a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, phrased the need: 
Business required “as managers men with 
breadth and depth, with a broad knowledge of 
the world in which business exists and operates, 
with an understanding of people and their mo- 
tivations.” 

On several occasions in 1952, Mr. Gillen met 
with Harold E. Stassen, then President of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The two men 
weighed the possibilities of a novel type of ex- 
ecutive-development program which might be 
undertaken by the University. In due course 
President Stassen’s approval was expressed, and 


the name of Dr. Morse Peckham, then an Asso- 
ciate Professor of English, suggested to assume 
charge of preparations from the University’s 
standpoint. 

Dr. Peckham’s initial duty as the Institute’s 
Director was the thorough-going formulation of 
its philosophy and curriculum. His eighty-page 
syllabus, Humanistic Education for Business Ex- 
ecutives, was accepted in the spring of 1953 as 
the foundation for further planning. The inau- 
guration of classes was scheduled for the follow- 
ing September. 

In the opening pages of his syllabus, Peck- 
ham called for businessmen of the caliber of 
statesmen to come forward to direct the great 
corporate worlds of technical mastery and large- 
scale organization, which were America’s spec- 
tacular contribution to the culture of the 20th 
century. Said Peckham: “The business states- 
man of the future must understand his own 
corporation, the forces at work within it, and its 
meaningful relation to society of which it is a 
part.” Business, Peckham continued, “has a vast 
new world opening before it. To penetrate that 
world, it must use its invention, the great cor- 
poration, in a new way. And to do so, it must 
have a business leader with special intellectual, 
personal, social and ethical qualities. And al- 
though there have been business leaders of this 
kind before, now because of the opportunity and 
necessity, the business world cannot be content 
with letting them appear accidentally. It must 
train them.” 

At the heart of the matter, whether from 
the business leader’s or educator’s standpoint, the 
central necessity was the discovery of executives 
capable enough for tomorrow’s front lines of 
decision-making. The problem was—where to 
get them in the first place? or how to train them 
in the second? What was being sought was a 
novel approach to the production of skilled lead- 
ership which, in contrast to most programs, 
would concentrate on the stimulation of con- 
structive thinking rather than the mere acquisi- 
tion of operational practices. “A well-trained 
man knows how to answer questions ... ,” 
Digby Baltzell observed in this connection, but 
“an educated man knows what questions are 
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worth asking.” In the words of Mr. John Markle, 
II, who took charge of detailed planning for the 
Bell System, our times called for “a program 
that would sharpen the individual’s creative in- 
sight, widen his frame of reference to many 
fields of human behavior, and provide him with 
some techniques with which he could test the 
logic and consistency of his own thinking.” 

The following objectives were agreed upon: 

“1, To enable a future executive to under- 
stand and interpret the social, political, and eco- 
nomic changes—both national and world wide— 
which will influence the problems of corporate 
management to an increasingly greater degree 
in the future. This might be defined as develop- 
ing a breadth of outlook, looking toward future 
‘statesmanship’ in the business. 

“2. To indicate the importance, impact, and 
use of history, science, philosophy, and the arts 
in the world today, particularly as they influence 
large groups of people, such as employees, cus- 
tomers, and stockholders. 

“3. To motivate the participants in the pro- 
gram to accept the concept of intellectual ac- 
tivity as a never-ending process to be continued 
throughout life. 

“4. To balance with a humanistic background 
the almost complete attention generally given by 
younger men in the business to acquiring tech- 
nical knowledge and competence as a result of 
working in an atmosphere of intense competition 
with other individuals. : 

“s. To offset a tendency to overconformity, 
which is bound to occur in a business which is 
highly specialized and which promotes almost 
entirely from within the organization.” 


Few Srupents Hap Liserat Arts TRAINING 


From the beginning the work proved exact- 
ing. Nor should this be surprising when it is 
realized that most of the Institute’s students 
brought with them engineering, business ad- 
ministration, or high-school backgrounds, while 
only a minority was prepared in the liberal arts. 
Naturally enough the reading of many books 
became central to the curriculum’s purpose. These 
are supplied to each student. They represent the 
core of a basic library which, it is hoped, he will 


continue to augment in later years. The objec- 
tive here of course is that participants will be so 
motivated as “to accept the concept of intellec- 
tual activity as a never-ending process to be con- 
tinued throughout life.” 

The students start each Autumn with one 
rigorous tool course in Practical Logic, and an- 
other in Economic History and Thought. Along 
with these and ending in the Spring they study 
The History and Aesthetics of Music, World 
Art, Comparative and General Literature. Later 
come courses in Social Science, Ethics, and the 
history and methods of the Natural Sciences. 
These courses move toward a focal point by 
Easter. After which the various areas of knowl- 
edge are related to the present-day world in the 
studies which are undertaken in the final three 
months: American Civilization, Modern Archi- 
tecture and City Planning, Political Science and 
International Relations. 

Subsequently additional programs were es- 
tablished of similar descriptions yet varying 
lengths. These attracted telephone company men 
from the levels of middle-management to the 
campuses of Swarthmore, Dartmouth, and Wil- 
liams Colleges, as well as to Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The purpose of such overlapping, dupli- 
cation, and diversity was clearly experimental. It 
was understandably rooted in the groping un- 
certainty of the results to be obtained or even 
those to be sought. For gigantic A. T. & T.— 
with its more than 700,000 employees, its 1,700,- 
000 stockholders, its more than 30,000,000 sub- 
scribers and 54,000,000 telephones, but above all 
its need for capable management—dared not risk 
its future requirements for executive managers 
on any single training program however novel 
or ambitious. 

* * * & #& 

Parenthetically it should be noted that the 
University of Pennsylvania now proposes for the 
first time to open its Institute’s doors to repre- 
sentatives of business and industry in general, 
no longer maintaining an exclusive offering for 
telephone men. The Bell System intends to con- 
tinue to participate substantially. But it is gen- 
erally conceded that the addition of men from 
other industries, bringing to the Institute of 
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Humanistic Studies a greater variety of experi- 
ences and viewpoints, will enhance the impact 
of its offerings. Most likely, in addition, it will 
in the long run further develop a trend visible 
already on the national scene. This is the crea- 
tion of a distinct class of professional managers 
whose polished techniques of direction and ma- 
nipulation are becoming as interchangeable from 
one region or corporation to another as are the 
myriad parts of the materials processed by their 
enterprises. 

It is a recognized fact that recruitment of- 
ficers from large business enterprises today seek 
to employ technical specialists first and liberal 
arts generalists last. However, the major prob- 
lems facing executives will be foreign either to 
their technical training or to their experience on 
the lower rungs of the business ladder. Ques- 
tions of advancing technology, of local and na- 
tional politics, of labor, of racial policies, of sub- 
urban and municipal planning, of international 
relations, and of conceptual economic philosophy 
—such are the areas from which today’s head- 
aches arise for top maangement. Tomorrow’s 
are certain to embrace these besides others im- 
possible to predict. 


EVALUATING THE PRrocRAM 


What has experience demonstrated so far 
when tomorrow’s executives return to college? 
How teachable is the “organization man” as a 
student? How does he react to a stiff dose of the 
liberal arts? Dr. Morris S. Viteles, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Pennsylvania 
and a recognized authority in the field of indus- 
trial psychology, has recently published an Eval- 
uation Survey. The evaluation tests, conducted 
by Dr. Viteles, are designed to appraise objec- 
tively “the immediate results of the educational 
program” in terms of the enrichment of intel- 
lectual backgrounds, in the modification of atti- 
tudes, interests, and values of participants. 

Year by year since 1953 tests and question- 
naires have been administered to the Institute’s 
students before and after training. The same 
tests and questionnaires were simultaneously ad- 
ministered for a time to a control group com- 
prised of telephone company executives not en- 


rolled in the educational program. Then the 
scores of each group were compared, with atten- 
tion being focused on whatever measurable de- 
velopment revealed itself within the group of 
trainees by contrast with the untrained control 
group. Lately it has become possible to dispense 
with the control group by referring to the bench 
marks established. 

Certain “positive outcomes” have appeared 
consistently in the test results. At first, however, 
some anticipated objectives were not attained, as 
for example the development of powers of de- 
ductive reasoning. But in this case modifications 
in the curriculum have provided measurable im- 
provements. 

These “positive outcomes,” according to Dr. 
Viteles, include an expanded knowledge of lit- 
erature, art, ethics, philosophy, and music, to- 
gether with an acquired capacity to distinguish 
“what is significant from what is commonplace 
and of transient value.” Survey findings also 
reveal that development has regularly manifested 
itself in the comprehension of those individual 
and social forces which shape civilization’s char- 
acter and institutions. “More important,” Dr. 
Viteles states, “test results clearly support the 
view that participants have acquired increased 
understanding of the nature and history of so- 
cial, economic, and political institutions, and of 
the probems arising in relation to them. In this 
respect, they have become better prepared to deal 
with ... problems of contemporary society .. . 
and of the role of business in modern society.” 

But has there been any statistically signifi- 
cant development of new interests, attitudes, and 
values? If not, the wisdom gained would be of 
doubtful value, and it might lead to new frus- 
trations instead. 

Such development does emerge, the Survey 
shows, in “a ripening of artistic interests and the 
acceptance of aesthetic values as important guides 
for judgment and conduct.” There appears a 
novel “aura of open-mindedness” to surround 
the students’ evaluation of artists, writers, and 
musicians. No such changes occur for their re- 
ligious or political values, though emphasis on 
economic matters tends to dwindle as aesthetic 
values acquire greater stature. “At the same time 
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...in areas where there is evidence of consistent 
change in social attitudes, the movement is in 
the direction of what is orainarily construed as 
‘liberalism.’ ” 

Generally speaking the Institute’s several 
hundred instructors and visiting lecturers over 
the past five years have favorably recorded their 
impressions of the students. As a group it is 
agreed that their executive-scholars work hard, 
listen attentively, ask tough questions, and read 
omnivorously. In short they try valiantly to live 
up to what is expected of them. By comparison 
with university students they stand up very well 
indeed, their maturity leading to conscientious 
purpose, sober judgments, and disciplined 
thinking. 


Wuat THE Instructors Say 


In my own courses, I have known many 
memorable experiences. Once I was suffered to 
endure two students in my seminar in American 
Civilization for whom Organized Labor was not 
only a closed but a fighting concept. Some antip- 


athy toward militant unionism is to be expected 
among men whose routine experience includes 
negotiating contracts, arguing with stewards, 
strikes, and various intrusions into what were 
once the undefiled prerogatives of the company. 
Most of my executive-students accept organized 
labor as one of the facts of life, however, and are 
prepared to deal with its representatives on a re- 
spectable plane. But not these two union dis- 
trustors,—not that is until one of them reported 
on the Chicago Haymarket riot of 1886, an event 
which resulted, it is generally agreed among his- 
torians, in the judicial ‘lynching’ of several an- 
archists. “You know,” he began, looking round 
at his classmates, then speaking directly to his 
comrade-up-in-arms, “I have read everything | 
could get my hands on about this affair, and I 
am convinced those radicals were hung by public 
hysteria. They got a raw deal!” His companion 
was thunderstruck to hear such heresy. I sat back 
saying nothing. Soon these two were educating 
each other volubly, while their spirited exchanges 
produced visible effects on the other students as 
well. Later on I concluded from what had oc- 
curred that these two men ought both to be able 


in the future to examine more sides of compli- 
cated questions than before, even those with 
burning implications for current society. I be- 
lieve these two men have improved their pros- 
pects as executives because they went back to 
school. 

Again I remember from my own course 
given each autumn covering Economic History 
and Thought how brightly certain individuals 
and groups have performed. This particular 
course winds up after nine weeks of lectures 
with three panels spun out over a three-week pe- 
riod, each panel comprising one-third of the 
class. The task of these panels is to define and 
advocate in turn the doctrines of Adam Smith, 
Karl Marx, and Lord Keynes. The other stu- 
dents sit in judgment as a critical jury. All must 
observe and respect the historical context produc- 
tive of each system of thought. Uncertainty as 
to what will ensue grips me every time. Yet 
there never has been a truly bad session. The 
poorest have been adequate. Smith, Marx, and 
Keynes have been fairly presented, while a good 
many panels have ranged above average to out- 
standing. The tour de force of one executive 
from long distance operations almost single- 
handedly defending Keynesian theory was one 
of the finest single-occasion teaching jobs I have 
ever seen. By contrast the latest Keynes panel 
was equally effective in the aggregate, but as a 
smoothly organized and solidly grounded pha- 
lanx of eight very proper Keynesians. 

Not everything has been so serene. Once at 
a reception attended by students and faculty, 
tongues were uninhibited sufficiently that one 
towering Minnesotan, irate at the length of my 
reading assignments, confronted me directly: “I 
take your goddam books to the dinner table! I 
take them to bed! And what’s more I take them 
to the john!” Rarely could any instructor have 
been more impressed by his influence over stu- 
dents. I also remember an electric discussion in 
my American Civilization seminar last spring. 
It originated from my postulation that it would 
have been good business not only for art but for 
the communications industry if A. T. & T. had 
commissioned Richard Lippold’s shimmering 
golden sculpture now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
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seum, “Variations within a Sphere #10: The 
Sun,” to place in their most prominent public 
lobby for all to see. I called attention to the spec- 
tacular architectural and commercial effects of 
Lever House and the Seagram’s Building in 
New York City. For added emphasis I referred 
also to A. T. & T.’s fine movie “Mr. Sun,” and 
to the Bell System’s pioneering of the solar bat- 
tery. Arguments grew heated on all sides. A 
few of the students agreed with me that excel- 
lent publicity would result from this commercial 
patronage of the fine arts. Others disagreed. But 
the majority to my sorrow voted negatively, 
being openly uneasy at the outcome of popular 
reaction. 

So the pressure to conform which society 
and their own organization imposes on these 
telephone men has not been destroyed. There is 
“considerable evidence of movement away from 
the practice of conformity in thinking,” but no 
revolution has taken place. Nor is it likely that 
one will occur. It seems too much to expect any 
drastic reversals of existing personality profiles. 
What has been observed of late is a new and 
paradoxical kind of conformity, as yet unorgan- 
ized. There is growing among the students “a 
conformity not to conform.” It was Dr. W. Rex 
Crawford, Director of the Institute now for 
nearly five years, who called my attention to this 
phenomenon. This new frame of mind, which 
determines in advance never to be upset by any- 
thing, most likely originates in a widening ac- 
ceptance of the Institute of Humanistic Studies 
among telephone executives as “a good thing.” 
The trouble with it is that the student’s mind 
can now rest peacefully on dead center for nine 
months if not stimulated to move, acquiescent 
to all it encounters, confident that the worst will 
soon be over, refusing to be shocked or moved 
by any strange sensation or experience. 

Tomorrow’s need is for abler executive lead- 
ership. Improved training programs must be de- 
vised toward that end. And since it is conceded 
that today’s personnel recruitment policies and 
technical specialization on the job bring to the 
highest levels of management men who are too 
provincially prepared for the tasks ahead, it is 
reasonable to explore what humanistic studies 


can offer. It serves little purpose to belittle such 
a quest as a “stopgap measure,” a substitute for 
the kind of education that ought to have been 
demanded in the first place. The harsh facts are 
that, as I stated earlier, the lower ranks of man- 
agement require one type of specialized back- 
ground, while the upper require a different more 
generalized kind. And the upward paths of 
successful promotion proceed from the first to 
the second. 

This all seems so obvious to me that it would 
be reasonable to expect additional institutes of 
humanistic studies for executives to spring up in 
the years ahead. Indeed I am so convinced for 
this possibility that I predict this as one path to 
the future. My sole misgiving for the chances of 
this prediction—and ponder it well!—is whether 
today’s top managers are not already as a class 
so enmeshed in the coils of their own overspe- 
cialization and narrow experience as to fail to 
comprehend their own needs. If so, it would not 
be the first social class to contrive its own ex- 
tinction. It takes a broad vision to look for far 
off places. They must first be thought to exist. 
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John Riffe, last Executive Vice President 
of the CIO, was a rough, tough organizer 
who became one of the most influential 
forces in American Labor. How he 
triumphed over bitterness and fierce op- 
position and pioneered an effective an- 
swer to Communism and elass war, 
through Moral Re-armament, is told in 
this timely, inspiring biography. 
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A Supervisor Looks 


at “Human Relations” 


o mucH has been written and said about 

“human relations” during the last ten years 
that many think the term is the key to magical 
powers, which indeed it can be. To as many, 
perhaps, the term is merely an irritation. 

What is “human relations?” It consists of 
our dealings with people; especially other em- 
ployees— the words we use, our tone of voice, 
and what we say by our silence, our gestures, 
and our facial expressions. Human relations are 
good or bad. Those that are “neutral” usually 
are not good, 

Almost all supervisory functions are perme- 
ated with human relations. When a supervisor 
speaks face-to-face with his employees, or any 
one of them, human relations comes into play. 
In motivating employees, in dealing with differ- 
ent types of workers, in commending, instruct- 
ing, and reprimanding, the supervisor is right in 
the midst of human relations. Even at his desk, 
by himself, planning his work, he is faced with 
the question of what his manner and method 
should be when he assigns tasks in connection 
with the short- and long-range projects which 
he is about to undertake. Human relations in- 
cludes more than just patting one’s associates on 
the back. How to tell a man that his work is 
not satisfactory; how to reprimand an employee 
who has deliberately violated a regulation, these 
are human relations situations with which a 
supervisor is confronted. 

Consistent success in dealing with people is 
an art. It is an art that most people acquire 
only after years of deliberate effort. Good human 
relations are generally easy to achieve (about as 
easy as anything you can imagine) when dealing 
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Though the term “human relations” may 
be overworked, the art of building and 
maintaining good relationships never 
can be. Sincerity and purposeful effort, 
the author thinks, are the main ingre- 
dients of good working relationships. He 
itemizes 12 kinds of situations which re- 
quire especially careful handling, and lays 
down 11 guide-lines to success with your 


people. 





with people whom you like and who like you, 
and when there is no competition, no deadline, 
and no task to be accomplished or decisions to 
be made. But in your work situation you can- 
not limit your dealings to just those for whom 
you have a fondness. As a supervisor you must 
get a job done through other people, whether 
they are congenial or not. 

The habits and attitudes of men and women 
are rather firmly fixed by the time they accept 
their first full-time payroll job. Most employees 
are slow to change their habits and attitudes. 
Furthermore, even using the best “human rela- 
tions,” any supervisor will have some failures. 
These two facts present a real challenge to all 
who are part of management. 

Any supervisor has authority. He is em- 
powered to give orders and to evaluate perform- 
ance. On some occasions he is compelled to rely 
upon his authority. However, to do his job a 
supervisor should be able to get along well with 
people. In dealing with his staff he should not 
depend only upon his authority A successful 
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supervisor achieves at least two objectives: (1) 
he deals effectively with his chief and with those 
who report to him, and (2) he wins cooperation 
from those over whom he does not have direct 
authority but with whom he is required to deal. 
These persons include fellow supervisors in his 
organization, and representatives of other or- 
ganizations, business or government. 


SINCERITY AND Errort REQUIRED 


In order to be consistently successful in deal- 
ing with people, it is essential that one be sincere 
and that he should purposely try to build good 
relations. A person who has a great deal of tech- 
nical information, poise, ability to speak well, 
and many other leadership qualifications, may 
soon be distrusted if he lacks a sincere interest in 
the people with whom he deals. All of us quickly 
sense in others the quality of sincerity or the 
absence of it. 


Any supervisor who makes a deliberate at- 
tempt to improve his ways with people will in- 
crease his ability to deal even with those who 
tend to resist him. A supervisor is duty-bound 
to secure a reasonable amount of high-quality 
work from each member of his staff. By trying 
to be considerate he wins cooperation rather than 
builds resentment. Whatever he does, in his own 
way, that wins cooperation from another person, 
and is ethical, is good human relations in that 
particular situation. Good human relations re- 
quires that one treat another with consideration. 
A supervisor’s repeated attempts to be consider- 
ate and yet secure good work will improve his 
ability to deal with people. 


Even when supervising a professional staff 
there are definite problems of human relations. 
The engineer, the lawyer, the accountant, the 
medical director, the professor, each may feel 
that he knows more about his particular specialty 
than anyone else. How does a supervisor re- 
direct the thinking of a professional person? 


DirFrerENtT Ways Wrru Dirrerent PEeopie 


A supervisor who exercises human relations 
appropriately, realizes that human behavior is 
hard to predict. He knows that it is almost im- 


possible to determine precisely how any person 
will react to any situation and that nearly any 
two people will react differently to an identical 
situation. He also knows that a person may 
react in one way to a given situation at a particu- 
lar time and differently if exposed to that situa- 
tion a week, or even an hour, later. 

An effective supervisor plans, organizes, act- 
uates, and controls. Each of these functions re- 
quires him to make some decisions that are not 
pleasant. What should he do if he has an 
employee who jumps to conclusions, or closes 
his mind? How should he deal with the person 
who produces very little but who thinks he pro- 
duces much? How should he assign a task 
which everyone on the staff wishes to avoid? 
How should he correct a man who makes a large 
number of errors? If a few of his employees are 
tardy frequently, or are taking longer and longer 
coffee breaks, how should he handle the matter ? 
Before he acts he had better get the facts. It 
might just be possible that the tardiness has been 
less frequent than he thought, and that men 
have been getting together over coffee to solve 
some of the most difficult problems on their jobs. 
But, when he gets the facts, he should take the 
action which the facts indicate, and in as inoffen- 
sive a way as possible. 

Most people respond well to good treatment. 
Nevertheless, a supervisor must use firmness at 
times. This, too, is good human relations. If he 
fails to be firm when firmness is required, he 
will lose the respect of his staff. Unreasonable 
requests must be denied. Indolence and dishon- 
esty must be dealt with. They dare not be 
overlooked. The supervisor who continually tries 
to keep every member of his staff happy, and 
refuses to face unpleasant situations, may soon 
be known as “backslapping Jim,” “handshaking 
Harry,” or “promising Bill.” 


Warcn Your Step In Tuese Situations 

In the following twelve types of situations 
good human relations are particularly needed: 

1. When introducing new ideas and pro- 
cedures. 

2. When an employee makes a suggestion 
that he thinks is good and you think is valueless. 
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3. When there is friction between members 
of the staff. 

4. When there is friction between a member 
of the staff and an employee on someone else’s 
staff within the organization. 

5. When an employee’s after-hours conduct 
is harmful to his employer. 

6. When an employee has handled a special 
job well. 

7. When an employee has done his regular 
job well for several months. 

8. When a promotion is to be made, wheth- 
er one or more members of the staff are qualified 
for it or whether no one on the staff is qualified. 

g. When discussing an employee’s job de- 
scription with him. 

10. When training either the new or the 
experienced employee. 

11. When interviewing an applicant. 

12. When starting the new employee on the 
job. 

In addition to these twelve, other types of 
situations, of course, also, need good human rela- 
tions. 


11 Rues ror Goop RELATIONS 


How can one improve his effectiveness in 
dealing with people? By using common sense in 
following guidelines such as these eleven: 

1. Try to like people. Be interested in them 
without prying into their personal affairs. 

2. Remember the names of men and women 
with whom you deal and call them by their 
names. 

3. Be approachable—encourage your em- 
ployees to discuss their problems with you. But 
remember, too, that you are not a psychologist 
or a psychiatrist. 

4. Suggest, ask questions, and when pos- 
sible, give instructions rather than either routine 
or curt orders. The “Do you think it would be 
a good idea to . ?” approach can work 
wonders. There are relatively few emergencies 
which require orders that are to be carried out 
immediately. 

5. Avoid arguments. Who likes to lose? 

6. Be objective, but without being blunt. 

7. Win cooperation rather than attempt to 


compel it. Nearly always it is better to use 
persuasion than authority. The former gives you 
more latitude and wins loyalty. 

8. Tell him the reason why. Employees 
appreciate being informed as to the reason for a 
change, for rushing a job to completion, for 
raising standards, etc. 

g. Commend when commendation is de- 
served. Doing so wins respect, relieves tension, 
and causes the worker to kaow that his efforts 
are appreciated. A deserved pat on the back will 
help anyone. 

10. Set reasonable standards and make it 
clear that they must be met. Your people want 
to do a good job just as much as you want them 
to. 

11. Make people feel important until they 
prove they are not. 

People are not just things. Other people are 
as sensitive as you. When you disregard their 
feelings and put them in turmoil inside they are 
not likely to do their best work for you. In 
short, if you want to be effective in your relations 
with others, learn to understand and appreciate 
people, not merely to get along with them. 





..- All day, every day, leadership is 
training. 
—Mason Haire 





Editor to Reader 


(Continued from page 285) 


headed: “An Approach to Style.” I can see Ned 
Hay pouncing on that “approach.” “What does 
that mean?” he’d ask. “Take it out!” Few were 
the “approaches” he allowed to get by in these 
pages. When I see the word I still picture a 
barefoot boy reaching out a timid toe as he 
approaches the water’s edge on a sandy beach. 

This whole editorial experience of some 
eight or nine years has been lots of fun. I’m glad 
to have met you through these pages. Take it 


easy. 
, Suall / 





Ways to Stimulate Suggestions 


MPLOYEE participation in management, the 
freedom to express ideas, is an American 

tradition. However, to get employee participa- 
tion it is sometimes necessary to spur employees 
out of their lethargy and imbue them with the 
desire to create. 

When employees remain silent it doesn’t 
necessarily indicate that they don’t have ideas. 
There is a mass of ideas running through almost 
any individual’s head. We must get the mass in 
order to winnow out the needed ideas. Of course, 
just to mention getting a mass of ideas from each 
employee may sound frightening to some. They 
may wonder how all the ideas could be carefully 
processed. We must worry about the first prob- 
lem before going on to the second. So far, it 
has not been possible to get the mass. 

Just setting up a suggestion system and 
hanging a box full of blanks on the wall will not 
get the participation needed by management. 
We must add color, promotion and a touch of 
modern-day advertising methods to the sugges- 
tion program. Employees know that their ideas 
are wanted, otherwise the suggestion system 
would not be made available to them. 

Each participant who sends in an idea hopes 
that it will be adopted, and in some cases feels 
bitter resentment if it isn’t. Suggesting must ap- 
pear a sporting proposition or it will not be sup- 
ported by many for any length of time. People 
see ways to improve their work areas, but after 
a rejection or two they are inclined to withhold 
further suggestions for lack of interest. He needs 
a feeling of fellowship to keep him interested. 
He needs to feel that everyone else is continuing 
to participate, so why shouldn’t he. 


The opinions expressed do not necessarily reflect those 
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Some companies derive great value out of 
their suggestion systems. Others are dis- 
appointed. What makes the difference? 
The main thing, says the author, is to 
encourage all employees to contribute their 
ideas continuously; out of the mass are 
bound to come a fair percentage that are 
worthwhile. One way to keep the ideas 
coming is to introduce the game or team 
element. 





Offering cash awards, recognition, promo- 
tion credit, etc. has worked wonders toward 
getting participation in the suggestion system, 
but I would like to mention another step that 
could be taken to inspire employees. This is the 
use of a “tie-in.” One good example could be 
sports. Every division or department could be a 
team and every suggestor a player. Submitted 
suggestions could count (in points) as hits, runs, 
yardage, etc., depending upon the type of sport 
used. This would stress teamwork, fellowship, 
competition, participation and continuous sug- 
gesting. If the sport were baseball, so much the 
better. Each suggestor could have a batting 
average and this would tie him in with the big 
league heavy hitters. This would be especially 
effective during the baseball season. It would 
also boost morale of workers by giving them 
something to keep up with and to watch. 


INpivipuAts IMporTANT TO GOALS 


We sometimes overlook the individual in the 
accomplishment of our goals. We lose awareness 
that some of our greatest inventions were devel- 
oped during spare time by men with average 
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education or less. Today, we find these people 
of average education in our lower-graded posi- 
tions, 

A tremendously valuable suggestion could 
come from one well-motivated person with aver- 
age education and position, who is instilled with 
sufficient creative urge to put the idea on paper 
and submit it as a suggestion. A course in 
writing and drawing would help prepare people 
for the suggestion program. This is something 
to consider. 


How to Kitt tHe Fiow or Ipgas 

An honest and willing evaluation of ideas 
is an absolute essential of any good suggestion 
program. Be apologetic when you must reject 
an idea; this helps keep the suggestion urge 
alive. The great killer of ideas is for managers 
to indicate that any suggestion by the worker is 
a reflection upon their good management. This 
is one thing that all managements should strive 
to eliminate. It could seriously discourage the 
creative individual, both in his present position 
and in later ones. If a feeling of inadequacy is 
instilled, this could result in the individual with- 
holding his best creative efforts for the rest of 
his life. 

No one ever had, or ever will have, a 
monopoly on ideas. It would not be desirable 
if it were possible. Counselling managers and 
supervisors along these lines is a very touchy 
situation, since it is often the most efficient who 
resist any suggestions to change their manage- 
ment. If handled in a wrong manner, efficient 
supervisors could be discouraged. 

On the other hand, there are some employees 
who put forth their best creative efforts if offered 
the right kind of resistance. They will create 
more because of this resistance than they would 
without it. They hold no resentment toward 
their supervisors afterwards. After these em- 
ployees reach higher levels of achievement, they 
will feel grateful toward those who offered 
constructive resistance. The supervisor should 
continuously strive to determine when and how 
much resistance to offer. 


Assist IN PresENTING IpEas 
Along with the minor suggestions, there’ are 


times when the suggestor thinks of a new 
invention, construction or project. If the idea is 
of a complicated nature, requiring extensive 
description and writing or drawing ability, the 
suggestor may be inclined to reject the idea from 
his mind for lack of ability to develop his idea. 
This is where the services of technicians, writers, 
or draftsmen are needed before the idea reaches 
the evaluator who makes the final decision. 

The following procedure would be helpful 

to suggestors of complicated projects: 

1. Let all employees know where and how 
they may obtain technical assistance with ideas 
requiring drawing, designing or writing ability 
that is beyond their own abilities. 

2. Give initial evaluation to the idea to deter- 
mine whether or not it has possibilities. This 
would save the time of writers and draftsmen 
who might otherwise be assigned to work on 
worthless ideas. 

3. Notify the suggestor that a delay will be 
necessary if the idea is to receive technical 
assistance. By doing this, the suggestor will 
not be inclined to hold back on other ideas 
until he receives a decision on his first. 

4. If the idea is rejected by the evaluator after 
it has been determined a good one and after 
receiving technical assistance, then place the 
complete idea and all drawings on file for later 
consideration. Assuming that the area super- 
visor does the evaluating, this method of 
putting ideas in a “deep freeze” would save 
them for a time of greater need without over- 
riding the authority of the supervisor. 


RECONSIDER SoME IpgEAs LATER 


5. Post-date all ideas that have received tech- 
nical assistance and re-submit them to the same 
work area after a period of time. The super- 
visor could select the ones that have since 
become more valuable and more practical to 
use in his operation due to changes in work- 
load or other changes. 

6. Notify the suggestor that his idea has been 
rejected for the present, but is being held for 
future consideration. Tell him by letter that 
his idea will be considered again at a later date 
and he will receive proper credit if his idea is 
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adopted at that time. This will give the sug- 
gestor a feeling that it is not a waste to spend 
more time in developing ideas, and will en- 
courage him to send in others. 
7. Notify the supervisor that the idea is being 
post-dated for future consideration, but give 
the supervisor first opportunity to post-date it. 
It is felt that a plan of this nature would 
encourage suggestors to spend more time and 
effort on ideas of a more complicated nature and 
less time on mediocre ones. They might include 
many ideas in one suggestion instead of listing 
one idea at a time. For example, instead of 
suggesting a new handle for a cabinet at one 
time, a new drawer for a cabinet at another time 
and casters for it at still another, they might 
design a whole new unit with all improvements 
made. This would not only make their sugges- 
tions worth more, but the replacement cost of a 
new unit might be less than the cost of indi- 
vidual improvements to the old one. Thus, 
there would be a reduction in suggestions sub- 
mitted for the sake of suggesting an idea that 
can be described easily and written quickly. 
Notifying suggestors that ideas of a more 
complicated nature will receive more credit than 
simple ones, in addition to a larger cash award, 
would encourage them to spend more time in 
developing their ideas. This in itself indicates 
that a point system is needed for giving promo- 
tion credit in suggestion programs. 


Hano.iinec Reyecrep [peas 

One helpful method of mailing out rejection 
letters is the use of a form letter with a list of 
letter grades and a numerical list of reasons for 
rejection. The form letter is written with blank 
spaces to be checked. It is only necessary to 
type in the name and address of the suggestor, 
check whether or not the suggestion was adopted, 
write in a letter grade and a number for the 
reason it was rejected. 

Letter grades and interpretations and a 
numerical listing of various reasons for rejection 
are to be shown on the back of the form letter, 
allowing more space for descriptions without 
interfering with the face of the letter. A definite 
advantage of grading suggestions is the benefit 


it offers the employee. He knows how valuable 
his idea was considered and he profits thereby. 

In order to gain support of evaluating super- 
visors, it might be feasible to use a bonus plan 
for them. This could be based upon the number 
of suggestions evaluated, the difficulty of evalu- 
ation, or a flat rate per suggestion. There appears 
to be little hope of gaining full support of super- 
visors unless some means of compensation or 
credit is worked out for them. A point system 
for crediting supervisors in some way could 
possibly be worked out to advantage. 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
FOR 1960 


You’Lt Want to Know what’s going on in 
the world of personnel and industrial relations 
this year. The importance of personnel men 
and women in management is growing. Op- 
portunity will open its door to the man who 
is ready to enter—fitted by alertness, training 
and ability to cope with “people” problems. 
Keep your personnel muscles in condition by 
reading PersoNNEL JOURNAL every month. 

In each issue, a warmly personal message 
from the editor—always timely and interest- 
ing, often provocative—leads you into top- 
flight articles on lively personnel and manage- 
ment subjects, written for us by people who 
know most about such things—personnel men 
themselves. 

Then you get reviews of the latest books 
and a look at personnel research develop- 
ments. A newsy section keeps you up-to-date 
on the doings of people in personnel, local 
associations, conferences and courses, new 
publications, and employee magazines. 

I want to make it easy for you, if you are 
not now a subscriber, to try a generous help- 
ing of PersonNEL JourNAL. Send me your 
name and address with $2 and I will put you 
down for a five-month trial subscription. It 
may well be the best $2 you spend this year. 
You may send trial subscriptions to your 
friends, too—five issues for $2. 


Write now to: Doris D. Hay, Publisher 
Personnel J 
P. O. Box 239 


Swarthmore, Pa. 














Job Evaluation: Tuxedo for 
An Amoeba 


HERE seems to be a discrepancy between the 
ie and salary policy of most companies 
and the objectives of their Job Evaluation pro- 
gram. Whether they have formally committed 
themselves or not, they are forced by labor short- 
ages to pay the “going rates” for most jobs. 
Skilled workers are at a premium in almost 
every line of work. 

On the other hand, these same companies 
maintain expensive Job Evaluation Programs for 
grading the relative worth of all of their jobs. 
Most of these are mathematical-deductive sys- 
tems based on certain assumptions held to be 
universally true, and the conversion of value 
judgments to numerical weights. In a sense, try- 
ing to impose this type of reasoning on an irra- 
tional labor market governed by the fickle laws 
of supply and demand is like trying to fit the 
formless amoeba with a full-dress suit. 


Tue “Goipen Car” 


Job Evaluation, like any other attempt to 
organize our thinking, is a product of our par- 
ticular cultural heritage. To understand it, we 
must first understand the forces which have 
shaped it. 

Regardless of how we try to rationalize it, 
science is the “golden calf” of Western Civiliza- 
tion. It has become a thing in itself rather than 
a means of organizing and classifying knowl- 
edge. As so often happens, the measuring stick 
has assumed the quality of that which is being 
measured. In other words, we have arrived at 
the point where we think that if something can 
be reduced to numbers, and manipulation within 
a system of logic, then, that thing is “good.” If 
it cannot be, it is “bad.” 


By Gene Koprowski 


National Farmers Union 
Denver, Colorado 





Because the author called his point of 
view divergent, we got an opinion from a 
recognized authority on Job Evaluation 
who did not agree with the ideas expressed 
here but thought the article worth pub- 


lishing. We will welcome comments. 





So it has been with the development of Job 
Evaluation in this country. When one traces the 
history of these techniques, there seems to be a 
definite trend from the simple to the complex. 
At the same time, people have come to identify 
the “complex” with the “scientific.” This has 
made anything which is complex desirable in 
terms of our cultural values. 

Reviewing the current literature in this field 
leaves one with the impression that unless 
your system has passed the test of factor analyses, 
can be fitted to the normal curve, or “proved” 
mathematically, it is of little value. The wage 
and salary policy seems to be of only secondary 
importance. 

Unfortunately, our delight with the concrete 
and the quantifiable has perverted our reasoning 
to an amazing degree. It has seduced us into all 
sorts of embarrassing assumptions. It has de- 
luded us, for example, into thinking that we can 
quantify human judgment, that we can evaluate 
a job without regard to the person doing it, and 
that through the sheer power of the scientific 
process, we can come up with a grading of jobs 
that approximates their value on the market. 

Paradoxically, we can use the same type of 
logic that wooed us into these propositions, to 
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refute each one of them. Take the quantification 
of judgment: Most ranking or point systems de- 
mand that we differentiate among two or more 
alternatives. Our judgment is then assigned a 
numerical weight along a linear scale. Now any 
linear measurement derives its value from an 
agreed upon standard to which it is compared. 
A yardstick which you purchase from the cor- 
ner hardware store will compare, within reason- 
able limits, to the standard yard kept by the Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measurements, and to all 
other garden variety yardsticks you might run 
across. Unfortunately, we have not stopped to 
think there might not be a counterpart in the 
physical world to the mental ;processes we go 
through in determining the relative worth of sev- 
eral alternatives. One could question even fur- 
ther the theoretical framework of most job eval- 
uation systems. This does not seem necessary. 

But our attempt to be cold, objective, and 
scientific has led us to even stranger speculations. 
In our frenzied desire to reduce everything to 
numbers, we have omitted some extremely im- 
portant variables in our equation, the product 
of which should provide an answer to the age 
old riddle of “an honest day’s pay for an honest 
day’s work.” 

Most experts will tell us that this can best be 
accomplished when the job is evaluated sep- 
arately from the man performing it. This is very 
interesting. It is also quite impossible. If the 
purpose of our job evaluation systems is to grade 
jobs according to their relative worth to the 
organization, it seems reasonable that this rela- 
tive worth should be determined by the results 
of that job and not be the written anticipation 
of it. The results, in turn, are a function of a 
particular person performing a particular set of 
assigned duties in a particular work environ- 
ment with a particular degree of proficiency. 
This is reality and not speculation. If we attempt 
to measure the worth of a job in terms of any- 
thing other than results, we are kidding our- 
selves. Job descriptions that state only what a 
person should be doing, and omit what is actu- 
ally being done are unrealistic and inaccurate. 

Then comes the reconciliation! Because of 
our stated policy of paying the “going rates” for 


jobs, we must now somehow balance the prod- 
ucts of our formal Job Evaluation System, with 
the wage ranges of our structure. This is, or 
should be, a source of conflict for our Judaic- 
Christian morals. It is a sin to tell a lie, or to 
cheat, or to even stretch the truth for some 
worthwhile purpose. We have been very sinful. 
More often than not, the system produces an 
evaluation that is unrealistic in terms of the 
market. Here we can do one of two things; 
either we can re-evaluate the job planning in 
advance that it will come out to match what 
must be paid, or we can preserve our ethical 
standards and start people somewhere beyond 
the starting rate of the wage range. I repeat, we 
have been very sinful. 


Tue Direct Approacu 


Changing human values is a very difficult 
thing. To make the simple appear as accurate 
as the complex is all but impossible. This, how- 
ever, is no reason why it should not be attempted. 

If our stated policy is to pay the “going 
rates,” let’s begin building our system on that. 
The next logical question would be, what is the 
simplest way of determining these rates? In 
most industries, the going rates for 65 to 75°, 
of all jobs in the organization could be deter- 
mined by a simple market survey of prices paid 
for “key jobs” on that market. A key job is one 
that represents a large number of jobs in a com- 
pany, and one where the duties are similar to 
other jobs with the same job title in a particular 
industry. In other words, the big bulk of jobs 
can be graded without any formal system. 

The next step would be to devise a method 
for grading the remaining jobs that have no 
counterpart on the market. Only now we have 
the standard yardstick we were looking for, and 
it doesn’t only exist in our minds, That yardstick 
is our “key job.” We are not forced to decide 
between two verbal definitions of factor grades, 
but only how much the unique job differs from 
a key job. Of course, at this point, we can make 
that measurement either as easy or as difficult 
as we wish. 

The simplest way of determining this differ- 
ence would probably consist of having a spe- 
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cialist study the contents of the key job and the 
unique job, and deciding how many grades 
higher or lower it should be. It would be im- 
portant here that the “whole job situation” be 
evaluated and not just the job descriptions. For 
this reason, the comparison should be made by 
a staff specialist who could study the positions 
in question rather than by a committee that must 
rely solely on written materials. 

Obviously, the specialist will go through 
certain mental processes in arriving at the 
amount of difference between the jobs in ques- 
tion. In other words, he will select certain 
dimensions along which he feels the unique job 
requires more or less of something than the key 
job. Whether or not he should be handcuffed 
to a particular set of factors that he uses on all 
jobs is questionable. 

Studies in our organization indicate that it 
is extremely difficult to isolate universal factors 
that can be used in comparing all types of jobs. 
Here again, the dimensions along which we 
make human judgments seem to be a function 
of the specific jobs being compared. We would 
not, for example, use the same frame of reference 
in comparing an engineer to a draftsman, as we 
would an engineer to a commercial artist. All 
this seems to point to the fact that it is highly 
impractical to formalize our mental processes 
into a closed inflexible system of measurement. 


Tue Neep ror ConsIsTENCY 


On the other hand, any job evaluation pro- 
gram must be consistently administered to be 
effective. If we leave the task of grading unique 
jobs entirely up to the evaluation specialist, he 
might be consistent with himself, but what hap- 
pens when he leaves the company or dies? This 
possibility suggests the need for some external 
frame of reference to guide him. 

Researchers in the field of mental measure- 
ments have come up with the fact that indi- 
viduals differ in mental capacity in terms of a 
“ge” or general factor as well as in “s” or specific 
factors. Most of the available data indicates that 
jobs differ in much the same way. For our 
purposes, we have assumed that this is the case. 
The “g” factor, then, might be thought of as 


the over-all worth to the company of the unique 
job as compared to the key job. The “s” or 
specific factors vary with the jobs being com- 
pared. Seldom is it necessary to use more than 
one or two of these. Included in this group are 
such variables as creativity, contacts with others, 
technical knowledge, etc. These, of course, 
change with the type of organization as well as 
with the type of job. As a result, it would be 
more important to record which “s” factors were 
used in the evaluation of a specific position than 
to be restricted to a predetermined list of these. 

The final step in the process would be to 
translate the differences in “g” and “s” between 
the key and unique job into wage grade differ- 
ences. Here we are talking about degrees of 
difference, and it is important that whatever 
method is used, discriminations are broad enough 
to be easily made. In evaluating our positions 
we feel that either the unique job is about the 
same as the key job, requires a little more or a 
little less, or a lot more or a lot less of the factor 
in question. Forcing an individual to make 
judgments which are finer than these, is ascrib- 
ing a degree of accuracy that is not necessarily 
inherent in the mental processes being per- 
formed. 

Depending upon an organization’s tempera- 
ment, numbers may or may not be used at this 
point. Some people have a natural aversion to 
this for reasons which have already been stated. 
Under certain circumstances, the manipulation 
of numbers may serve an important psychological 
function in making the system seem more ac- 
curate. For example, you might stipulate that 
if the unique job has a little more of the “g” 
factor, it receives plus 100 points; and if it has a 
lot more, it receives plus 200 points, etc. The 
same procedure would be followed with the “s” 
factors. The algebraic sum of the “g” factor and 
the “s” factors could then be computed. This 
amount would then be translated into grade 
differences on some predetermined basis such as 
100 points equal one grade up or down the wage 
scale, depending on their plus or minus value. 

The numbers approach is not absolutely 
necessary, however. The same product can be 
achieved by setting up broad verbal guidelines 
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for the evaluator. A job that is judged to have 
a little more “g” than the key job might not 
change grade unless it also required a lot more 
of some important “s” factor, etc. These are 
merely the ground rules. The important thing 
is that we do not try to be over-scientific about 
our program, and that we remember that it is 
easier to measure deviations from key jobs that 
we know are priced right, than to try to impose 
a quasi-rational system on an irrational labor 
market. 
A ParaBLe 


The conclusions of this paper are best illus- 
trated in terms of a parable: There once was a 
man who was sitting under a tall tree speculating 
on how he could relieve himself of the after- 
noon’s heat. The sun was at such an angle that 
the rays fell directly upon him. He theorized 
for many hours on how to solve this problem. 
Finally he decided to build a shelter. Although 
he had only the crudest tools, he became so 
fascinated with his task, that he ended up con- 
structing a cathedral. It was beautiful. Its ornate 
decorations made the man very happy and gave 
him a great sense of satisfaction. In fact, it made 
him so happy that he forgot completely about 
the hot sun outside. He was too busy pondering 
over new modifications to make on his mag- 
nificent building. Then one day a strange thing 
happened. As he was on his way to the forest 
to get some more lumber for his cathedral, he 
heard a bird singing in the tree under which he 
sat so many months ago. The sun was in about 
the same position it had been on that afternoon. 
Suddenly a curious feeling passed over him. He 
noticed that the other side of the tree was 
completely shaded from the sun’s rays. The 
cathedral really wasn’t necessary after all! 





It is with narrow-souled people as with 
narrow-necked bottles—the less they have 
in them, the more noise they make in 
pouring it out. 

—Old Farmer’s Almanac 





‘*Featherbedding” 


New York—The American public is no 
longer willing to pay the tremendous bill for 
“anti-productivity” in the form of featherbedding 
labor union work rules, James W. Oram, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad vice president, today told 
members of the American Management Associa- 
tion at its Fall Personnel Conference here. 

“This has been the chief cause of a number 
of other strikes in major industries,” Mr. Oram 
said, “notably Chrysler, Westinghouse, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, and the Pittsburgh depart- 
ment stores. In fact, practically every major labor 
dispute today involves the issue of featherbedding. 

“The long-range result of this struggle will 
have a tremendous influence on the future of 
labor, management, and the public, and on the 
functioning of our free business system itself. 

“If labor works with management on a real- 
istic give-and-take basis, together they can reach 
a solution of human problems caused by tech- 
nological progress that is to the advantage of 
each and to the benefit of the public. But if 
labor continues to use its great political and 
economic power to maintain inefficient work 
practices and unneeded jobs, although it may 
win temporary victories, it will do so at its own 
peril and the peril of the nation as a whole.” 

Asserting that featherbedding is no panacea 
for unemployment problems, he pointed out that 
its effect on the railroad industry has contributed 
to a decline in railroad employment at the rate 
of 1,000 jobs a week for the past 10 years. 

“Since labor’s essential objective is the crea- 
tion of jobs which lead to higher pay and higher 
living standards,” Mr. Oram said, “it should be 
the enemy of waste, not its protector. When 
labor attacks management for seeking productiv- 
ity, it becomes its own worst enemy.” Each 
success a union may gain in continuing inefh- 
cient work practices takes both labor and man- 
agement one step closer to a regimented economy 
in which prices and wages would be dictated 
by government, he said, and if that comes, 
organized labor will have bargained away its 
real reason for existence. 





As You Were Saying— 
PERSONNEL MAJOR CALLS FOR NEW DEAL 


OHN L. Quiciey, JR., sees a “vicious circle” 
in the matter of hiring and placing college 
graduates who have majored in personnel ad- 
ministration. Personnel offices, he finds, will take 
only men with experience in the field but, he 
asks, how is the graduate to get the experience 
if he can’t find a personnel job? You could 
counter that the same hurdle is to be jumped in 
other kinds of work, but that’s small comfort. 
Mr. Quigley was a senior in Texas A & M Col- 
lege, expecting to gradaute in May 1959 with a 
BBA in personnel management and minor in 
history, when he wrote this piece. He is now in 
the Army as a 2nd Lieutenant in Armor at Fort 
Knox and will serve for two years. He earned 
most of his college expenses during summer 
work periods—at good jobs but not in person- 
nel. He is 23 and has a two-year-old daughter. 
His observations follow: 

When I enrolled as a personnel major in col- 
lege I was told that personnel administration was 
an expanding field and that there was a great 
demand for personnel people. I still believe there 
is such a demand—but not for college graduate 
specialists. Most companies, I have found, demand 
more than a college degree; they also require what 
they consider a sufficient amount of experience to go 
with it. 

I and many of my friends majoring in per- 
sonnel realized this startling fact only in our junior 
and senior years when it was too late to make ad- 
justments in our academic programs. Even then the 
only way a student was likely to discover the true 
situation was to be interviewed by company repre- 
sentatives who came to our campus with the idea 
of hiring graduates. 


After a personnel student talks with several 
such representatives the fact suddenly dawns on 
him that after all of his college work no one wants 
to give him a chance in his chosen field. He may 
get offers for sales positions or insurance work, but 
seldom one relating to personnel work at the outset 
of his business career. This is a very demoralizing 
blow. 


It is my strong conviction that leaders in in- 
dustry are doing the personnel major an injustice. 
They fail to inform the student of the actual situa- 
tion early in his academic life so that he can chan- 
nel his program in a direction which will be most 
beneficial and productive. They could do this 
throngh the medium of personnel association publi- 
cations, plus visits to campuses by trained personnel 
people for the purpose of discussing with the stu- 
dents the situation in industry and the demands 
of the industrial field at the time. 

Students who major in sales, accounting or 
finance are frequently hired to work in their major 
field after completion of a company training pro- 
gram. But the personnel management major is 
often lumped in with the general business graduate 
and is not offered any job specifically. He is told 
that after he completes the company training pro- 
gram he will be placed where he is most needed 
and supposedly best qualified. 

Nine times out of ten he ends up in the sales 
department, never to be given the chance to prove 
his talents in the personnel field. Does this situation 
exist because of the great flexibility of the person- 
nel major, or is it just that in the eyes of industry a 
personnel management degree does not qualify 
him to enter into even the lower echelons of the 
personnel field? 

It is certainly true that the college graduate 
generally does not have much to offer except en- 
thusiasm and a genuine desire to make good. But 
could not the student be given personnel work 
experience by making summer employment avail- 
able to him in the personnel departments? This 
would give the student some valuable knowledge 
of the inner workings of a personnel department 
so that he would not be green as grass when he 
looks for a position. 

It appears to one on the outside looking in that 
the personnel field is going around in a vicious 
circle. Where is the college graduate who does not 
have experience going to get it—he can sot get it if 
no one will give him a chance. 

It is not my feeling that personnel majors who 
have just graduated should be hired to begin work 
in a personnel department immediately without any 
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fundamental knowledge concerning the company, 
its products and policies. A company training pro- 
gram is certainly essential and should be required 
for every employee who has the potential of be- 
coming a member of the management team. With- 
out such basic knowledge it would be impossible to 
do a good job in the personnel department. 

The need for the right man in the right job is 
very obvious. With this in mind it seems to me 
that arrangements could be made for a personnel 
major to be allowed to work, in some capacity, in 
the personnel department for about thirty days 
before entering a company training program. By 
following such a procedure the personnel staff 
would be in a position to appraise the individual’s 
ability, foresight, judgment and over-all potential 
of developing into a good personnel man. 

If the employee has the latent ability, then the 
company can put him through an intensive training 
program directed in such a manner that he will be 
of much greater value upon his return to the person- 
nel department. If, in the opinion of the staff mem- 
bers of the personnel department, an employee 
would not fit into this type of work, he should be 
immediately informed so that he may be allowed to 
resign or point for some other position where he 
can be of most value to himself and the firm. 

Another factor which I feel is not apparent to 
the undergraduate personnel major is that many of 
the men in personnel work start out in fields com- 
pletely unrelated to personnel management. This 
would seem to make it clear that industry hires the 
individual and does not feel that a personnel man- 
agement degree in itself is sufficient. If this is true, 


and it certainly seems so, then industry should sug- 
gest that the colleges and universities consider offer- 
ing double degrees in the field of personnel manage- 
ment. 

Some of the combinations which could, I think, 
be successfully offered are personnel administration 
and safety engineering, journalism, education, or 
general engineering. The student could then place 
as much emphasis to either side of his program as 
he desires, depending upon his own personal in- 
terests. 

The graduate with a double degree would have 
many doors open to him that would otherwise never 
be open. He could use this to advantage by slipping 
in the side door of the personnel field. He could 
work as a safety assistant, accident investigator, or 
on the house organ until he becomes familiar 
enough with the personnel operations to request a 
transfer to the position of personnel assistant. 

My thoughts here expressed are not intended to 
be those of an authority on this subject, but the ob- 
servations made in my last year as a personnel 
major. I have seen unneeded work done, lost op- 
portunities, situation ignorance, and disappointment. 
It seems to me that personnel men should make an 
effort to inform and encourage the college person- 
nel majors. They could help channel their activi 
ties in a direction beneficial to both the student and 
industry. The colleges and universities are not in 
the best position to do this because they are faced 
with the difficulty of obtaining up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the requirements and desires of industry. 
Only representatives of industry can inform us, 
since only they know what they want from us. 


MORE ABOUT “HIRING HOT SHOTS” 


rs. SHIRLEY Goopricu, who prefers not to 
M give her employer’s name, sent us this 
heart warming letter and comment: 

I have been employed in Personnel work in 
industry for the past fifteen years during which 
time I have on occasions interviewed many 
young applicants for employment. Upon reading 
“On Hiring Hot Shots and Wise Guys,” I 
found myself thinking that such terminology, 
or name-calling, should be foreign to Personnel 
employees. Most name-calling seems to me to 


convey a negative rather than a positive connota- 
tion and would not possibly be an asset in pro- 
moting desirable human and public relations. 

My remarks in this letter and the following 
commentary represent my thinking, and are in 
no way intended to reflect the Company’s phi- 
losophy, therefore, I am not disclosing the name 
of my employer. 

Mrs. Goodrich’s comments follow: 

John W. Neill in his article “On Hiring 
Hot Shots and Wise Guys” (Personnel Journal, 
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February, 1959) conveys the impression that 
the younger generation of job-seekers presents 
an unusually weighty problem to employment 
interviewers. 

The issue throughout the article, including 
the Editor’s note, seems to be confused by a lack 
of differentia between actual juvenile delinquents 
and juveniles called Hot Rods, Wise Guys, Duck- 
bill faddists and problem youngsters. Such pro- 
miscuous classification of our young population 
is a problem provoking in itself, and if practiced 
by employment interviewers may tend to con- 
fuse them in their process of selection. What the 
interviewer sees and hears will be clouded by 
the label which he bestows upon the applicant. 
We have a tendency to measure by what we see, 
and by our own perceptions—or what we think 
we see. The interviewer who sees before him in 
the employment office a young applicant, wear- 
ing his hair in a so-called duck-bill style, sport- 
ing peg pants or something other than conven- 
tional attire, and estimates the boy’s worth in a 
glance is using only his eyes and his assumptions. 
True, in some instances the appearance and/or 
behavior of an applicant is so obviously un- 
desirable that a glance will suffice, however, it 
takes a lot of looking sometimes to determine 
whether it is or isn’t a duck-bill, and whether the 
hair style is a symbol of membership in a gang 
of delinquents, or merely indicative of identifi- 
cation with some school friends. 

We must know the facts before we can just- 
ly label any youth a juvenile delinquent, inas- 
much as delinquency means “violation of duty 
or law” (Webster). Any youth (or adult) is a 
potential delinquent. Those of us who sometimes 
exceed the speed limit or purposely defraud in- 
come tax returns are delinquents, but that is a 
name we avoid calling ourselves. Many juveniles 
have been called delinquents whose personal 
records would fail to substantiate this accusation. 

The problem would seem not to be whether 
to hire delinquents, but rather how to determine 
which applicant is a delinquent, or most likely 
to become one, and which applicant, if any, 
may be a desirable employee in spite of the length 
of his hair and the width of his trousers. Any 


large company should have a well defined policy 
and plan with respect to hiring actual delin- 
quents, the kind Mr. Neill may have had in 
mind, “the youngster who, if not employed, will 
continue in a life of crime and easy living.” 

How easy a life of crime may be, particularly 
for juveniles, is questionable, but be that as it 
may, hiring an actual delinquent involves certain 
ground rules and many processes such as, very 
thorough investigation and deliberation, rehabili- 
tation plans and follow-up. Fortunately some in- 
dustries find it possible to hire, without too 
much hardship, a promising delinquent now and 
then, as well as a few physically handicapped. 
This gradual absorption and rehabilitation of 
even a small number of these people by many 
industries throughout the country is not only a 
policy of good human relations but one that 
should promote the growth of good public re- 
lations. 

Mr. Neill offers as “a possible solution to the 
problem of hiring youngsters more careful 
screening and selection—to accomplish this set 
up a training program for interviewers to ac- 
quaint them with facts concerning youth today 
—including a few days in youth courts or police 
stations.” A training program could be very 
useful to interviewers, not so much to acquaint 
them with facts concerning youth but to promote 
and develop skill and wisdom in interviewing 
them. It would appear that most employment 
interviewers, without a day in court, have seen, 
read and heard many facts about youth. Why 
not spend a couple of days in senior high schools, 
if anywhere, where youth in all its glory may 
be observed in far greater number and variety 
than in youth courts? In addition to observing 
the young populace if this would be beneficial, 
the training program may further benefit inter- 
viewers if it includes conferences and seminars 
on: interviewing techniques, theories of person- 
ality and behavior, evaluation and analysis of 
the interviewer’s techniques and self understand- 
ing, and the degree of self control over his own 
attitudes and prejudices. Include in the program 
some research and acquaintance with recent re- 
search in interviewing and hiring. Include any- 
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thing that will help the interviewer to see not 
only symbols but individual worth; to see not 
only the hair cut but to determine its signifi- 
cance; to develop and maintain a broad objective 
attitude and to appreciate the dignity of man— 
including the young man. 

Selecting young men for employment re- 
quires considerable knowledge, wisdom and 
skill. Rejecting them also calls for a skill that 
will enable even the delinquent to leave the 
employment office with the feeling that he has 
something to offer someone, otherwise, the in- 
terviewer may contribute to his own and society’s 
problem. An employment interviewer, in so far 
as possible, is obligated to select the type of em- 
ployees desired by his Company; a personnel 
manager is likewise obligated in his selection of 
interviewers. Certainly employment interviewers 
and all other personnel employees should be 
above name calling or labeling people, not only 
from an humanitarian view point, but also be- 
cause it is a fallacious practice that hinders one’s 
evaluation of persons and situations. 

Lest interviewers become too anxious about 
their selection of juveniles in today’s labor mar- 
ket they need only realize that among the older 


employees, who are rated satisfactory and even 
outstanding there may be observed from time to 
time some of the same behavior as that exhibited 
by juveniles labeled “Hot Rods” and “Wise 
Guys” because emotional maturity is difficult to 
achieve and to consistently maintain. The un- 
predictability of human behavior precludes the 
possibility of hiring in every instance an employee 
who will always perform and conform in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the Company. 

Employment interviewers, fraught with fear 
and apprehension in their job of selecting may 
find solace in the words of Dr. Frederick Der- 
shimer, Dupont psychiatrist, “If you do a good 
enough screening job you may get people who 
are perfectly normal. But you will have screened 
out people who discover things like Nylon.” 





The duties of the top executive as summarized 
by J. E. Janney in Harvard Business Review: 
(1) To get work done by others; (2) To take 
responsibility for others; (3) To spend more 
time and effort on human relations and less on 
technical relations. 

Quoted by Mabel Newcomer 

in The Big Business Executive 
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DiscipLine AND DiscHarce IN THE UNIONIZED 
Firm. By Orme W. Phelps. University of 
California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1959. 148 
pages, $5.00. 

Management's word is no longer law when 
a union contract is in force. A new book spells 
out the consequences for discipline and discharges. 

Q. Can a company fire a union official if 
he is present when a wildcat strike breaks out 
and doesn’t try to get the men back to work? 

1. Usually it can. 

OQ. Can a union shop steward spend com- 
pany time on his union duties? 

A. Usually he can. 

Q. Cana company that has tolerated habit- 
ual lateness among employees suddenly fire a 
worker for lateness? 

A. Not without preliminary warnings. 

Q. Can a worker refuse to perform a job 
or obey an order if he is not required to do so 
by the contract? 

A. He cannot—he must obey and then file 
a grievance against the company. 

Orme W. Phelps, an experienced arbitrator 
of union vs. management disputes wrote this 
book for the benefit of personnel men, manage- 
ment officials, unions, and fellow arbitrators. 

A sizable proportion of grievances arise from 
discipline or discharge actions, Phelps shows. 
The book codifies the principles of discipline and 
discharge that have been growing up through 
repeated use in union contracts and arbitration 
decisions. Phelps points out that personnel man- 
uals and personnel journals hardly touch these 
questions, although they are basic to company 
relationships with millions of workers. 

An index is included which makes it easy 
to find precedents for disciplinary action. There 
is also an alphabetical list of Arbitration Awards 
which are cited in the book. 


Bic Business anD Free Men. By James C. 
Worthy. Harper & Brothers, New York, No- 
vember, 1959. 205 pages. $4. 


“Much has been written about big business 
as an economic institution, but little is known 
of it as a human and social institution. This 
book seeks, in some measure, to fill that void ... 
(It) seeks to explore the role of business in 
modern American life, the means for preserving 
the essentials of human freedom within the 
structure of large-scale organization, and the 
emerging responsibilities of business within a 
democratic social order.” So says Mr. Worthy 
in his preface. It seems to me he has written a 
book of great interest and value to highly-placed 
business men, and to personnel people, perhaps, 
more than to others. 

Mr. Worthy is vice president of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., and president of the Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation. From 1953 to 1955 he was Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States. If 
I am not mistaken, his principal interest at Sears 
is, or was, the personnel function. For these 
reasons I was particularly interested in what he 
has to say about the “flat type of organization 
structure” at Sears, and about the contrasting 
organization structure found in governmental 
agencies. The “vertical” organization, he says, 
is more rigid, and more stubbornly resists change. 
“There are more people at higher levels who 
may seek to appropriate new ideas for self- 
aggrandizement or bury them for self-protection, 
either of which is likely to smother the genera- 
tion of new ideas at lower levels. It is easier to 
correct mistakes in the flat type of structure. Not 
only is such a structure more flexible, but fewer 
people have their personal or positional prestige 
involved in policies or actions which events may 
prove to be wrong. Thus, more people in the 
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organization can look at things objectively, and 
it is easier to ‘back water’ if necessary.” 

The degree of “flatness” of the Sears, Roe- 
buck parent merchandising organization is indi- 
cated by the fact that “forty-four senior execu- 
tives report directly to a single officer.” This 
indicates what most people would regard as a 
huge span of control, about which the author has 
a good deal to say. Personnel men may find his 
chapters six, seven and eight on “The Dynamics 
of Organization Structure,” “People in the Struc- 
ture” and “The Symbols Men Work By” the 
most absorbing in the book, not only because 
of the subject matter but because in these chap- 
ters he departs to some extent from a rather 
detached philosophical discussion and gives us 
some “for instances.” For instance, he tells about 
the Sears Profit Sharing Plan. One employee 
had been all his life with Sears, and in on the 
Plan from its inception. He had deposited $4,800 
in the Plan. “When he retired his share of the 
fund” (which has assets of over $1 billion) “was 
valued at $174,980. These cases,” says the author, 
“are typical.” A nice nestegg for retirement! 

More representative of the book’s flavor is 
this passage: “If management’s heart is not right, 
no excellence or skill in practice will make much 
difference. A moral fault cannot be remedied by 
technical contrivance. There is no substitute for 
character, no short cut to integrity. There is no 
easy way to improve employee relations. Basic- 
ally, the problem is moral and ethical. Attempts 
to deal with it without facing up to this fact are 
sterile.” 

Harrison TERRELL 


Tue Rist of THE Meritrocracy. By Michael 
Young. 160 pages. New York; Random House. 
$3.50. 

This delightful spoof packs a wallop and 
should be required reading for personnel profes- 
sionals. Dr. Young founded the Institute of 
Community Studies at the University of London, 
and as head of the Labor Party’s department of 
research for six years, helped to build the modern 
welfare state in England. For a part of 1959 he 
was a Fellow at the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, Califor- 
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nia. He is therefore well qualified to create and 
write the history of his imaginary, but thoroughly 
plausible, Meritocracy. 

The book is supposedly written in 2033AD, 
just before the revolution which overthrew the 
Meritocracy. Young takes as his point of de- 
parture the present emphasis, particularly in 
England, on testing and on rewarding with 
higher education those who test high. He de- 
scribes a society in which there are two classes, 
sharply divided, the intelligent and the stupid. 

Of particular interest to people concerned 
with personnel is the idea of doing away with 
seniority as a basis for promotion or increased 
responsibility. The problem of unemployment 
due to automation is solved by restoring domes- 
tic service. The principle of the expense account 
is carried to its logical conclusion in the Meritoc- 
racy. All pay is equal. Salary, in fact, came to 
be called “the Equal.” But the elite intelligentsia 
are awarded glamorous vacations, fine living 
quarters, extra fancy food, drink, and servants, 
as part of the expense of the employing firm. It 
is obviously necessary, after all, to keep these 
people in prime functioning order. 

Young’s style, which is that of a serious 
sociological study, adds to the sly humor of the 
book, as do his intriguing references to “current” 
commonplaces in the year 2033. Several coun- 
ties in the south of England, for instance, 
have been completely cemented over for the 
convenience of motorists. There are regularly 
scheduled trips to the moon. His footnotes are 
fun because some refer to real books and authors, 
which exist today, and with which we are 
familiar, and others refer to authors and public 
figures who have not yet been born. My only 
criticism of this thought-provoking volume is 
that for Americans unfamiliar with the techni- 
calities of the English school system the analysis 
of English education is a little confusing. 

Dorotuy BonnELL 





Gather instruction from thy youth up: 
so shalt thou find wisdom till thine old 
age. 

—Ecclesiasticus, VI, 18 








Personnel Research 


ORGANIZATIONAL CORRELATES OF THE GOALS OF 
Business MaNnaceMENTs. By James K. Dent, 
Wayne State University. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 12, No. 3, Autumn 1959, 365-393. 


Interviews with the chief executives of 145 
businesses were conducted in connection with a 
study of occupational health programs by the 
U. S. Public Health Service. The second question 
in the interview was “What are the aims of top 
management in your company?” The interview- 
ers were told to record whatever answer was 
given to this question without probing. The 
availability of these data seemed to provide an 
unusual opportunity to analyze the goals of 
business managements. The primary aim was 
to determine how various goals are related to 
the size of the business, the nature of ownership, 
and labor conditions including unionization. 
There is an interesting discussion of the ex- 
pressed goals of management as they are related 
to the vast changes of the last half century in 
American industrial society. 

The interviews were conducted in five com- 
munities: Bridgeport (Conn.), Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Houston, and San Francisco. Various 
methods were used to secure a probability sample 
of industrial concerns of all size groupings of 
more than 50 workers, and all types of industry 
in the five cities. There was evidence that the 
executives were speaking frankly and they were 
assured that no names of men or companies 
would be used in the reports. 

It was found that the most frequently men- 
tioned goals were profits, public service in the 
form of good products, and the welfare of 
employees. Charts are given showing the per- 
centage of managers subscribing to certain goals 
by size of company, by type of employees, and 
by growth of the business. Some of the con- 
clusions were summarized as follows: “Managers 
of large businesses more often speak of public 
service than do managers of small businesses. . . . 
If they are unionized, large businesses show 
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more interest in the welfare of their employees 
than do small businesses. If nonunion, the rela- 
tionship is reversed... . The higher the propor- 
tion of white-collar employees, the fewer the 
managers who mention profits. ... Managers of 
‘successful’ growing businesses, more frequently 
speak of good products than do managers of 
declining businesses.” The implications of these 
findings and the social responsibilities of busi- 
ness are discussed in a very interesting manner. 
There are many unanswered questions, but there 
is evidence that many of them will yield to 
systematic study. 


Numericat Error Cuecxinc. By E. T. Klem- 
mer, IBM Research Center. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 5, October 1959, 316-320. 

This study considers some of the psycho- 
logical aspects of number checking which is 
often included in clerical aptitude test batteries. 
The speed and accuracy of error checking was 
considered in relation to the grouping of digits, 
and also in relation to the number of errors to 
be found in the material. 


The numbers to be checked were printed on 
pairs of separate sheets which had the same 
format, and most of the numerals were the same 
on both pages. The subjects were told to put a 
slash mark on one page through the digits which 
were different. The paid subjects were thirty 
volunteer college students. The subjects were 
instructed to work as fast as possible and still 
check every number, and they worked in sessions 
of about 40 minutes. There were 30 tests or pairs 
of pages arranged in a given order, but each 
subject started with a different test. Each page 
contained 32 rows of numbers with a space be- 
tween each group of four lines. The horizontal 
groups used one through ten digits, so that there 
were ten horizontal groups in all. There were 
three error probabilities: one error in 10 digits, 
one error in 100 digits, and one error in 1000 
digits. Each of the three error probabilities was 
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used with each of the horizontal groupings of 
digits to give the 30 different pairs of pages. 

The speed of the subjects was highest for 
groupings of three or four digits and fell off for 
smaller or larger groups. The slowest pages were 
those with groups of one, or the individual un- 
grouped digits. The pages with the most errors 
were checked the most slowly and those with the 
least errors were checked the most rapidly. How- 
ever, this increased speed on the low-error-prob- 
ability sheets was accompanied by an increase in 
the percentage of undetected errors. Accuracy 
of checking did not seem to be related to the 
horizontal groupings. Failures to detect errors 
which were actually present made up the great 
majority of the subjects’ mistakes. 


Fottow-Up on THE VaLipity oF A Forcep-CHolce 
Srupy Activiry QUESTIONNAIRE IN ANOTHER 
Sertinc. By Howard Maher, University of 
Pennsylvania. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 43, No. 5, October 1959, 293-295. 

In 1956 this author combined with Gene- 
vieve Schutter to report in this same journal on 
the validation and cross-validation of a forced- 
choice study activity questionnaire. Mr. Maher 
is now interested to see if this instrument which 
was validated on a state college population of 
freshmen and sophomores will also be valid in 
a private university in a group representing the 
three upper college classes. The original instru- 
ment was designed to have no relationship with 
ACE aptitude test scores. Would this also be 
true in the larger institution which used the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test? In each 
case the problem was to predict college grade 
point averages from aptitude test scores and re- 
sults of the study activity questionnaire. 

This follow-up study indicated no institu- 
tional differences in the validity of the study 
activity questionnaire. The lack of correlation 
with aptitude test scores was found also in the 
follow-up study. In the state college setting the 
more significant predictor was the aptitude test 
score; in the large state university it was the 
study activity questionnaire. This may be due 
to the fact that the university students were 
selected on the basis of their scores on the apti- 
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tude test. The original study showed no differ- 
ences when freshmen and sophomores were con- 
sidered separately. The follow-up study confirms 
this by showing no differences among the three 
upper class groups. 

Personnel people are not called upon to pre- 
dict college grade point averages. Why then 
should this article be mentioned in these col- 
umns? The importance of doing follow-up 
studies is the significant fact that needs empha- 
sizing. The only way to add to our information 
and to improve predictions from tests is continu- 
ally to be making follow-up studies. Will the 
results obtained in one situation hold in another ? 
Studies which confirm previous results, or broad- 
en the areas of application, are just as important 
to report as those which contradict earlier evi- 
dence. Most experiments and statistical studies 
instead of permanently solving problems empha- 
size the need for more research. 





Corree Drinkinc Between Meats DousLep 

A survey conducted for the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau during the past winter reveals 
that 75 per cent of the population of the United 
States 10 years of age or over now drinks coffee 
and drinks an average of nearly four cups per 
day. This is a total of 390 million cups per day; 
up from 290 million cups in 1950. 

The most striking increase in U. S. coffee 
drinking since 1950 is a spectacular rise of 100 
per cent in the number of cups being drunk be- 
tween meals. The coffee-break is now account- 
ing for 28 per cent of all coffee consumed. Break- 
fast accounts for 39 per cent of the total and the 
other two meals for 33 per cent. 


—Office Executive 





“Many people in public life have found the 

antidote to this crippling virus (nervousness) in 

one simple principle: It is impossible to be tense 

or timid if you have put yourself in the other 
fellow’s shoes before talking with him.” 
Charles A. Cerami in 

“Successful Leadership in Business” 

(Prentice-Hall) 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Henry E. Auricchio has been named Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations for the General 
Instrument Corporation, Newark, New Jersey. 
Mr. Auricchio was formerly Assistant Industrial 
Relations Director for the Cooper Alloy Cor- 
poration, Hillside, New Jersey and has done 
various consultant work. Member of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science. Graduated St. Lawrence 
University, cum laude, and has master degrees 
from Columbia University and New York Uni- 
versity. Presently a Ph.D. candidate at New 
York University. 





Appointment of Raymond O. Loen as Man- 
ager-Training in the Organization Division of 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corporation has been 
announced by Everett C. Steinley, director of 
training. “Loen, a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was senior consultant for H. B. Maynard 
and Company, prior to joining Fibreboard and 
has had extensive experience in all kinds of plan- 
ning, organization and management develop- 
ment,” Steinley said. “Initially, Loen’s work will 
be concentrated in sales and ultimately broad- 
ened to include all personnel training in all facets 
of our corporate enterprise,” Steinley added. 
Loen will have his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s executive offices at 475 Brannan Street, 
San Francisco. 





John ]. Clifton has been elected to the post 
of vice president, personnel relations, Corn 
Products Company president William T. Brady 
has announced. Succeeding Clifton as director 
of industrial relations is Fenton W. Holm. 
Clifton will be responsible for wage and salary 
administration incentive programs, internal 
communications, and personnel services, while 
Holm will assume responsibility for labor- 
management relations and safety. 

Clifton began his association with Corn 
Products in 1933 in the maintenance department 


of the Company’s Argo, Illinois plant. He joined 
the industrial relations department in 1946 as 
superintendent of standards for all plants, 
became personnel manager in 1951, director of 
the wage and salary program in 1952 and in 
1953 Was appointed director of industrial rela- 
tions. 

Holm joined the company in 1928 and has 
handled a number of positions in personnel. 
Clifton will serve in the New York office, Holm 
in Chicago. 





A. R. Taylor, formerly manager of the pe- 
troleum chemicals department of the Chemical 
Division of General Mills at Kankakee, IIl., has 
been appointed assistant director of personnel 
administration for the entire company, D. E. 
Balch, vice president, has announced. Taylor, 
now at the Minneapolis headquarters of General 
Mills, replaces George Odiorne, who resigned 
recently to become director of the bureau of 
industrial relations, University of Michigan, 
and to engage in consulting work at Ann Arbor. 
Before joining General Mills, Taylor had ac- 
cumulated 16 years’ experience in personnel 
work with Trinidad Oil Company, Socony 
Mobil Oil Company, and Reaction Motors, Inc. 
In addition to experience in this country, he has 
worked in Canada, Trinidad, British West 
Indies, and Caracas, Venezuela. 





Dr. Richard C. Gerfen, associate professor 
of business writing, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, has been appointed a director 
of Educational and Technical Consultants, Inc., 
Evanston, Illinois. Co-author of the textbook, 
Business Letters published by Harper and 
Brothers in 1957, he has been a regular contrib- 
utor to numerous professional periodicals and has 
had extensive consulting experience in writing 
improvement programs for business firms. Edu- 
cational and Technical Consultants is a planning 
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and management organization offering the serv- 
ices of qualified specialists in educational plan- 
ning, technical information and management, 
plant location, area study and city planning. 





Mrs. Laurette G. Hupman joined the 
Washington Star as Training Coordinator on the 
staff of the Personnel Director, Ed Duplinsky, 
effective November, 1959, She is a native of 
DuBois, Pennsylvania, educated at American 


University, Washington, D. C. served 5 years 
as Customer Training Consultant for the Ches- 
apeake and Potomac Telephone Company, and 
comes to the Star from Dwyer Associates, 
Washington advertising and consulting firm, 
where she was General Manager. Others of her 
supervisory, sales and employee training pro- 
grams were for such firms as Capital Airlines, 
Bureau of Laundry and Dry Cleaning Standards, 
Kiplinger Washington Letter. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





THe Women’s Personne Group oF PHita- 
DELPHIA reports in the WPG News, roundtable 
discussions held at their October meeting. 
People chose in advance from suggested topics 
what they wanted to discuss and were seated 
for dinner in groups of ten with the discussion 
leaders of their particular interest. 

The topics were Performance Appraisal and 
Evaluation, Absenteeism and The Older Worker. 
The November issue of the WPG News ran to 
twelve pages. The Editor is Kathleen Sharkey, 
assisted by eleven “contributors”. 





Tue Paciric NortHwest PersoNNEL Man- 
AGEMENT Association has been considering the 
question, should the public schools be influenced 
to provide the training necessary to qualify stu- 
dents for job openings in the community? Re- 
sponses to this question were obtained from 
members by Chapter Reporters, a follow-up on 
the May-June Panorama article, “Are Schools 
Short-Changing Business?” The results were 
published in the September-October Panorama. 

Harold B. Whitfield, employment branch 
supervisor, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, Duncan, B. C. felt that school should teach 
students to think, to argue, to be an individual, 
to be enthusiastic, and to accept responsibility, 
rather than train them for job opportunities. 
On the other hand, Richard E. S. Adams, 
business manager, Western Clinic, Tacoma, said 
that in his opinion, education should train a 
person to become gainfully employed. To get 
what you want from your schools, tell those in 
authority, not your neighbor, he advised. Edwin 


F. Hunnicut, industrial relations officer, U. S. 
Naval Supply Depot, Seattle, believes that we 
need to influence the students themselves and 
their parents as much as we need to influence 
the schools. As business men we need to ask 
ourselves what we have to offer to the high 
school graduates. How can we better com- 
municate our needs to them, so they can think 
in terms of a career with us? It was the opinion 
of John H. Boden, president Career Counselors, 
Inc., Portland, that office skills are a marketable 
commodity which should be available in our 
high schools. So long as the high school cur- 
ricula are controlled exclusively by educators 
who have no more than a nodding acquaintance 
with business needs, there will continue to be 
many young people with a high school diploma 
ill-equipped to earn a living, Boden said. 

F. N Jacoby, personnel manager, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Springfield, Oregon, 
is president of the Association. Alfred N. Larsen 
of Seattle is the secretary-treasurer of the group, 
and editor of Personnel Panorama. 





Tue Coitece anp University PErsoNnNEL 
Association has elected new officers for 1959- 
1960. They are Orie E. Myers, Jr., director of 
personnel, Emory University, Atlanta, president; 
Reginald D. Root, director of personnel, 
University of Washington, Seattle, vice pres- 
ident (membership); William D. Poore, direc- 
tor of personnel services, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, vice president (research); 
and Edward A. Jackson, director of personnel, 
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Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Myers outlined some ideas for the months 
ahead in the September CUPA News Letter. 
It is his conviction that the research activities of 
the Association must be pushed forward to 
“pioneer” in institutional personnel manage- 
ment. In the Association membership of 700 
persons from 350 institutions there are sure to 
be “personnelists” and administrators with the 
abilities and energies necessary to open new 
horizons. The need for an administrative place- 
ment service for higher education is acute, 
Myers pointed out. An authoritative guide for 
over-all evaluation of institutional personnel 
programs is long overdue. Much study of job 
evaluation, wage scales, position nomenclature, 
and organizational structure in universities is 
needed. A special committee has been appointed 
to study and analyze regional groups and re- 
gional conferences. 





New officers for the Washington (D. C.) 


Personnel Association are C. Calvert Hines, 
Jr., staff supervisor executive personnel, the C. 
and P, Telephone Company, president; Luther 
S. Beale, employee relations manager, Safeway 
Stores, Inc., vice president (public relations) ; 
Richard D. Early, operations manager, The 
Henry B. Gilpin Company, vice president (pro- 
grams): Richard B. Miller, director employee 
and community relations, Litton Industries, 
vice president (memberships); Ernest Connolly, 
assistant director, United States Employment 
Service, vice president; Lawrence F. Beck, 
treasurer and office manager, Stanford Paper 
Company, treasurer; and Elizabeth Ann Plack, 
personnel director, Washington Hospital Center, 
secretary. 

The attractive and informative monthly 
Bulletin is edited by Carl Anderson. At the 
October meeting, according to the Bulletin, Dr. 
W. Deaver Kehne, an eminent local psychiatrist, 
spoke on “Job Pressures.” Russell L. Moberly, 
secretary-treasurer of ASPA, and an arbitrator 
on the National Labor Panel of the American 
Arbitration Association, discussed some of the 


research projects, studies on economic trends, 
wages, training and development, for which he 
is responsible, at the September meeting. 





Tue InpusrriaL RELatTions AssociATION OF 
Detroit heard industrial relations consultant 
Irving Paster discuss “The Role of the Consult- 
ant in Collective Bargaining” at the November 
meeting. Jack Steinhelper, of Federal-Mogul- 
Bower Bearings, Inc., is president of the Asso- 
ciation. George Floridis, Radio Corporation of 
America, is first vice president, and Richard Cox, 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., is second vice- 
president. The secretary is Robert Kinsella of 
Parke Davis and Company. Conrad Bielicki, 


Gemmer Mfg. Co., is the treasurer. 





THe PERsoONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociaTION OF Los ANcELEs was told that the 
management of American business and industry 
is faced today with the greatest crisis in history, 
by Lawrence A. Appley, president, American 
Management Association. Appley spoke at the 
20th anniversary of the Industrial Relations 
Section, Cal-tech. Economic disaster will result, 
if management, within the next decade, does 
not improve the quality and reduce the cost of 
its products and services, Appley declared. Point- 
ing to the loss of markets to foreign producers, 
Appley told the joint All Member gathering of 
PIRA, “The U. S. today has higher cost, lower 
quality production in many lines of products 
than can be found in other nations of the world. 
This is a new experience.” 


He went on to say that the U. S. could 
regain its lost leadership in products and services 
by increasing technological effort and skill; 
keeping ahead of the rest of the world in 
the deliberate improvement of management 
competence; and improving the attitude toward, 
and pride in, workmanship of the American 
worker. The two main objectives of all indus- 
trial relations work during at least the next 10 
years should be to give management the great- 
est possible assist in building management skill 
and worker pride in work output. 
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The gap between what the owners and 
operators of American business know and what 
they effectively tell the mass of their employees 
is the most vulnerable place in our economic 
system. How to bridge this communication 
barrier was explained at the October meeting by 
Charles B. Wade, Jr., personnel manager, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company. Wade developed 
the significant advances that must be made in the 
abilities of business leadership to communicate 
with employees. He pointed out how those who 
prosper most from American business continue 
to misunderstand it. This misunderstanding 
is fatal in our day, he said. 





Tue InpustriAL RELATIONS AssOcIATION OF 
Cuicaco arranged the 25th annual Midwest Con- 
ference on Industrial Relations, which was held 
on November 1gth at the University of Chicago. 
Speakers dealt with such topics as “Executive 
Health Programs,” “Blue Collar Loyalties,” and 
“The Struggle in Steel.” In the afternoon there 
were workshops on “Problems of Over Forty,” 
“Predicting Executive Potential,” “Welfare for 
Pensioners,” and “Fundamentals of Open Shop 
Operation.” 

The Management Development Conference 
Group of the Association considered “Manage- 
ment Development—Current Beliefs and Prac- 
tices” on November 5th. Ralph M. Hartman, 
manager of education and training for the 
Quaker Oats Company, was the speaker. The 
meeting was co-sponsored by the Illinois Train- 
ing Directors’ Association. Eugene C. Ozag, 
staff assistant, education and training, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, and John Quinn, 
director, management development seminars, 
University of Chicago, were the co-chairmen. 


Tue NationaL CapiraL CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic Personnet Association, Washington, 
D.C. discussed administrative controls in modern 
management under the leadership of Sumner G. 
Whittier, Administrator of Veterans Affairs at 
the October meeting. Whittier, who has initiated 
many modern management practices in the 
Veterans Administration, described the need for 
establishing goals and standards in all fields of 
management. Selected charts and guide lines 
from his Control Room were used to illustrate 
the program. 

Officers of the Association are Willis O. 
Underwood, Veterans Administration, president; 
Paul Bigbee, Pan American Union, vice pres- 
ident; Quentin Verdier, ICA, secretary; and 
Howard Uphoff, Marine Corps, treasurer. 





Tue Sociery oF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Chicago, Illinois, talked about white collar 
unionization at the October meeting. Bert Walter, 
vice president of industrial and community rela- 
tions for the Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Michigan, led the discussion. He pointed out 
that for the past three years all unions have 
intensified their effort to organize white collar 
employees, and are continuing to do so. There 
are now more white collar workers than blue. 
Donald J. Kallin is president of the Administra- 
tors. He is with the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
William J. Hindman, Kemper Insurance Com- 
pany, is vice president for programs, and Peter J. 
Salvato, Croname, Inc., is vice president for 
activities. Admissions vice president is Phyllis B. 
Erwin, Field Enterprises Educational Corp. The 
secretary is Fred H. Brown, Bowman Dairy 
Company. John B. Vernon, The Borg Erickson 
Corporation, is the treasurer. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





A Series oF CONFERENCES ON PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT has been arranged by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Management Institute. The 
first, held October 22nd and 23rd, was on stimu- 
lating the self-development of managers. The 
corporate image and the personnel department 
was the subject considered November 19th. On 


February 19th the question will be, how to 
make effective decisions. The March confer- 
ence will be on psychological tests, pro and con, 
and in May new ideas in human relations train- 
ing will be examined. 

The Management Institute held a seminar 
for executives October 13-16, on long-range plan- 
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ning. The thesis was that effective long-range 
planning demands a good understanding of how 
to organize for long-range planning; the devel- 
opment of long-range plans; integration of fi- 
nance, operations, and sales; development of new 
products; and the launching of a long-range 
plan. 





PsycHotocy Can Gain rts Proper Stratus 
IN INpustry if its practitioners extend their ac- 
tivities into interpersonal and organizational re- 
lations, according to Joseph A. Olmstead, chief 
of training programs, Eli Lilly and Company, 
who spoke on the subject at a symposium of the 
American Psychological Association held Sep- 
tember 8th in Cincinnati. 

“Industrial psychology has gained a rather 
secure beachhead in employee selection and eval- 
uation, but practitioners can not fully utilize the 
skills of their discipline with activities limited to 
these functions,” he warned. Commenting on 
managerial training programs at Eli Lilly and 
Company, Dr. Olmstead said, “We have moved 
away from the beachhead and beyond the teach- 
ing of ‘technique’ and ‘how to do it’ courses. 
We try to communicate knowledge of group 
processes and their causes, and develop skills in 
recognizing and coping with the phenomena of 
organizational life. 

“Our goal is improved organizational effec- 
tiveness. But, this can occur only after the in- 
dividual administrator is able to recognize the 
effects of his behavior upon other people and of 
others’ actions upon him,” said Olmstead. 

The Lilly program accomplishes this goal by 
providing direct personal experience through ex- 
posure to laboratory situations. Lilly’s Admin- 
istrative Institute, the base upon which other 
company managerial training efforts are built, 
is believed to be the only one of its kind in 
American industry. Contrary to the normal in- 
dustrial practice of bringing in psychologists or 
sending administrative personnel to training ses- 
sions outside of the industry, trainers as well as 
trainees in the Lilly program are full-time com- 
pany employees. More than 200 persons at mid- 
dle management levels have been trained dur- 


ing the two years the program has been in 
operation. 





AtrHoucH it’s Nor Particurarty Dir- 
FicuLt for a personnel man to develop his tal- 
ents as a technician—to learn how to administer 
a salary plan or set up a company recreation 
program—it has been nearly impossible for 
personnel executives to get any kind of formal 
training in the science of managing the person- 
nel function within the company framework; 
to pick up the kind of know-how needed to 
integrate departmental operations with company 
goals. 

To meet this need the American Manage- 
ment Association introduced a new Course in 
Personnel Management this Fall. The course 
was specially designed to provide an up-to-date 
review of the latest principles and practices in 
the personnel field, and to give executives a 
thorough grounding in the fundamental con- 
cepts of successful personnel management. It 
concentrated on the personnel man’s role as a 
member of management, and on_personnel’s 
part in attaining company objectives. Attention 
was focused on active planning, operating and 
measurement of the personnel function, in short, 
management rather than routine administration. 

The course content was presented in six divi- 
sions. An introduction covered the definition of 
personnel management, objectives of personnel 
function, roles of the personnel executive as 
advisor, administrator and manager, services 
vs. staff functions, aligning personnel objectives 
with corporate objectives, and formulating 
personnel policies. Other sections dealt with 
organization, personnel services and staff func- 
tions, personnel administration, an evaluation, 
setting standards and measuring progress, and a 
summary. 

Among the speakers were Russell DeReam- 
er, manager, safety, International Business Ma- 
chines Co.; Charles W. Furlong, director of em- 
ployee relations, General Dynamics Corp.; T.P. 
Haworth, director of industrial relations, Amer- 
ican Foam Rubber Co.; James Hayes, Dean, 
School of Business Administration, Duquesne 
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University; Paul W. Kayser, vice president, 
personnel, American Airlines; Willard Merri- 
hue, manager, community and business _re- 
lations, General Electric Co.; D. J. Moffie, vice 
president, industrial relations, Hanes Hosiery 
Mills Co., Walter H. Powell, vice president, 
industrial relations, International Resistance Co., 
A. C. Thornton, director, personnel, industrial 
relations. International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp; and Miles Trumble, assistant, executive 
personnel administration, Socony-Mobil Oil 
Co. The first course was given October 26-30 
and November 2 in New York. Another ses- 
sion of this course is planned for spring. 





Harry E. Kenton, director of the personnel 
department at Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, Illinois, addressed engineers on “The 
Recruiting of Scientific Personnel” during a 
panel discussion at the National Electronics 
Conference. The conference, held October 12-14 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, attracted more 
than 10,000 engineers. 

Kenton said, “We do not believe in the use 
of gimmicks or high-pressure techniques in the 
recruiting of scientists. We do not lavish enter- 
tainment on a prospect, we do not exaggerate 
or oversell. However, we believe in describing 
to him all of the true and actual advantages 
of being a member of our organization. Argonne 
is trying to attract high-caliber, professional 
people and we believe that our recruiting must 
be on that plane.” 

Kenton pointed out that in a study to 
determine what scientists thought the out- 
standing features of the Laboratory to be, they 
listed: “Challenging work, 45°%; academic or 
research environment, 44°; caliber of co-work- 
ers, 41%; facilities and equipment, 29°4; and 
opportunity for professional development, 22°/.” 
The Argonne National Laboratory is one of 
America’s leading atomic energy research and 
development centers, operated by The University 
of Chicago for the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 





THe 14TH ANNUAL INpustRIAL Epirors 
Suort Course has been scheduled for March 21- 


26 at Oklahoma State University. This year’s 
theme will be “Expanding Opportunities for 
Industrial Communications.” Clement E. Trout, 
founder of the short course and head emeritus 
of the Oklahoma State department of technical 
journalism will be short course chairman again 
this year. 

The five and a half day session will be 
continued by the OSU school of communications 
and the extension division of the college of arts 
and sciences. The short course is planned to 
help the busy editors acquire some of the funda- 
mental principles of the profession and the abil- 
ity to apply them to his own specific problems, 
and to get this “education” in a minimum time 
with maximum content. 

There will be evening sessions during the 
week, including one on photography with a 
professional as a leader. Daily sessions will in- 
clude general editorial, layout and production, 
employee publications, external and a special 
section for editors of conservation and wildlife 
magazines. For additional information write: 
Clement E. Trout, School of Communications, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 





A Ctoser Unperstanpinc between college 
placement directors and the life insurance in- 
dustry concerning careers for college graduates, 
was the object of the Western Life Insurance 
Conference for Placement Officers, held in 
Berkeley, California, October 18-20. Sponsored 
by 29 major life insurance companies active in 
the West, the meeting brought together place- 
ment officers from 48 universities and colleges 
in 8 western states, and more than 50 life insur- 
ance executives and key personnel administrators. 

In a program built around workshop ses- 
sions, the conferences explored and discussed 
the many facets of opportunity for the college 
graduate in both the sales and administrative 
functions of the life insurance business. In 
addition, they appraised the social and economic 
trends in this industry which has increased its 
personnel by some 60° since the end of world 
war II and currently employs more than 400,000 
men and women. 
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Glancing at the New Publications 





ApproxiMATELy Hatr or America’s MANvu- 
FACTURING CompaNigs employing more than 
1,000 persons have some type of severance pay 
arrangement for employees whose service is ter- 
minated at the behest of management, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board reports in 
Severance Pay Patterns in Manufacturing. The 
publication is No. 174 in Studies in Personnel 
Policy, and was prepared by Harland Fox and 
N. Beatrice Worthy, of the Division of Personnel 
Administration. 

The prevalence of the practice differs widely 
from industry to industry, the Conference Board 
found. Among a group of seven industries, esti- 
mates of the maximum proportion of the larger 
companies having severance pay plans range 
from 94° in the rubber industry, at the top of 
the list, to 56°% in textiles, at the bottom. Fur- 
thermore, severance pay becomes more common 
as company size increases, although, again, there 
are marked differences in this relationship 
among the seven industries studied. 

In nearly all severance pay plans among the 
259 companies which provided the Conference 
Board with data, the amount an employee re- 
ceives is based on his length of service at the time 
he is terminated. An employee with only one 
year’s tenure whose service is terminated because 
of lack of work is most likely to receive a week’s 
pay as a severance allowance. If he has five years’ 
service, a month’s pay is the median benefit; an 
employee with ten years’ service would most 
likely receive eight to ten weeks’ pay. 

Generally, The Conference Board found, the 
severance pay benefit is designed for an employee 
whose service is terminated at the initiative of 
the company because of factors inherent in the 
work situation such as a general lack of work, 
technological change, or the shutdown of an op- 
eration. However, an important group of plans 
negotiated with unions provides the benefit only 
if a plant or major department is closed perma- 
nently, while another large group of plans (bar- 
gained and non-bargained alike) gives severance 
pay to employees who cannot handle their jobs 


because of personal limitations. The National 
Industrial Conference Board is located at 460 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Tue Lasor aNp INpustriAL Retations CEn- 
TER OF MicnicaN State University, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, has published Maritime Labor 
Relations on the Great Lakes, by Charles P. 
Larrowe. With the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in 1959 the Great Lakes were integrated 
into the global water transportation system. In 
this monograph Professor Larrowe analyzes the 
industrial relations system on the Great Lakes 
which, as he points out, is markedly different 
from deep-water shipping and longshoring oper- 
ations. Larrowe, who also wrote “Shape-up and 
Hiring Hall,” provides answers to these ques- 
tions about maritime labor relations on the Great 
Lakes: 

——What is the history of labor relations on 
the Lakes? 

——Why did unions decline from the posi- 
tion they had reached in 1900 and then fail to 
revive in the thirties — when maritime unions on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts revived so dra- 
matically. 

—aAnd what is the outlook for labor rela- 
tions on the Lakes as the long-awaited Seaway 
transforms the formerly isolated Great Lakes 
into America’s “fourth seacoast”? There are 108 
pages in the paper bound book which sells for 
$1.50 a copy. 

Three new pamphlets in the Center’s re- 
print series are: Evaluation of Long-term Con- 
tracts, by Jack Stieber, associate professor of Eco- 
nomics, and associate director of the Center; The 
Labor Relations Consultant as Contract Nego- 
tiator, by Dalton E. McFarland, also associate 
director of the Center; and Automation in Man- 
ufacturing, by Charles C. Killingsworth, director 
of the Center. 





Tue Bureau or Nartionat Arrairs, INc., 
Washington 7, D. C., publishes an attractive 
weekly, Labor Policy and Practice, Bulletin to 
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Management. A section of the eight-page Bulle- 
tin is devoted to “Working with People,” a series 
designed to illustrate the handling of everyday 
problems in human relations. A boxed section 
contains short news paragraphs, under the 
heading, “Trends.” The back page is a Policy 
Guide. A double-spread in the middle is a La- 
borgraph on cost of living, turnover, produc- 
tivity, wages, strikes, employment, or personnel 
management data. 

In Facts for Bargaining, a recent publication, 
the Bureau points out that wage increases be- 
coming effective in 1960 under contracts now in 
force will average just under eight cents an hour. 
These increases will exert a strong influence on 
next year’s wage negotiations, in many areas vir- 
tually establishing a settlement “floor.” With this 
in mind, the Bureau of National Affairs has 
analyzed more than 1,900 increases coming due 
in 1960 to determine their size and the industries 
in which they occur. BNA points out, though, 
that many contracts calling for deferred wage in- 
creases also contain escalator clauses: the total 
1960 increase under such agreements may thus 
be several cents greater than the amount of the 
deferred increase. 

The Bureau also has a new film, “Listen, 
Please,” on supervisory training that emphasizes 
the importance of listening in the supervisory 
job. It is the first of a series of 16-mm sound- 
color film called “Modern Management Films,” 
developed to teach and encourage discussion of 
the basic principles of supervision. The new 
BNA film series is designed to constitute a train- 
ing program for supervisors. The Bureau of 
National Affairs is a Washington newsgathering 


organization, which regularly reports the results 
of negotiations between employers and unions 
in several of its publications. 





Tue Nationat AssociaTION oF MANUFAC- 
TuRERS has prepared two new pamphlets. The 
first is Labor-Management Relations — A Look 
Ahead, by Charles R. Sligh, Jr., executive vice 
president of NAM. Sligh concludes that unions 
have tried to make it appear that when industry 
speaks out against union abuses, it is trying to 
wreck unions. This charge is obviously false. 
Arguments for the control of monopoly power 
do not question the right of unions to exist, any 
more than arguments for regulation of monop- 
oly power in business question the right of busi- 
ness to exist. 

Labor and management, according to Sligh, 
function together in a free economy seeking a 
mutually satisfactory way to work together. “To 
build together the abundant and glorious future 
that is the rightful heritage of free Americans 
requires both parties to act responsibly, intelli- 
gently and constructively. No policy, whether it 
be of management or of labor, that violates the 
rights of the individual can long survive in a 
free society.” 

The second pamphlet is Should A Man 
Have to Join a Union to Work? by Charles A. 
Kothe, vice president, Industrial Relations Di- 
vision, NAM. This paper gives the management, 
labor and public viewpoint on various aspects of 
right-to-work, and contends that compulsory 
unionism is not compatible with the American 
way of life. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue House Macazine Institute, setting the 
pace for industrial editors, has redesigned its 
publication, HMI Eye, using eye-catching, no- 
cap heads, and a new logo. The new logo, cre- 
ated by Peter Claydon, features a new treatment 
of the HMI initials, reversed, above the “eye” 
symbol. The purpose was to create a logo which 
would have retentive qualities and would be- 
come an easily recognizable trade-mark for the 


organization. It was also decided to use the 
phrase, “An Association of Industrial Communi- 
cations Specialists” on all HMI printed material, 
the editor explains. 

Speaking at a recent meeting of the House 
Magazine Institute, C. J. Dover, a consultant on 
employee communications for General Electric, 
described the evolution of content and purpose 
of the house magazines during the past 75 years. 
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He found there were three periods: the “era of 
entertainment,” which covered the pre-World 
War II period; the “era of information,” of the 
1940's, and the “era of interpretation and _per- 
suasion,” from the 1950’s on. “The content of 
progressive publications today,” he said, “is 
aimed at emphasizing or explaining the signifi- 
cance of the facts in terms of employee interest, 
and urging employees to take specific action, or 
to accept management’s honest ideas or opin- 
ions.” 

Dover declared that the sun is setting on the 
notion that the editor is a kind of disinterested 
third party, a buffer between management and 
employees, a straight reporter of facts in the best 
journalism school tradition. He said that the 
editor “chose up sides” when he accepted his job. 
He is a member of the management team. He is 
paid to interpret management’s viewpoints. 

In conclusion Dover urged the editors to 
face up to the role each plays as an individual. 
“The traditional purposes of the house magazine 
— to entertain and to inform — are rapidly being 
supplemented by new dimensions in employee 
communications, i.¢., vigorous interpretation and 
persuasion — honestly conceived, courageously 


endorsed, and ethically presented,” he said. 





The Kirsh Courter, Sturgis, Michigan, runs 
a feature series, “Meet Your Co-Worker.” An 
item in the October issue explains how workers 
ire selected for these articles. Each selection, the 
editor explains, is made purely on a lottery basis. 
in each case, a different group of individuals 
have helped select the clock number from the 
company’s master seniority list. It’s quite a proc 
ess. For example, says the editor, “the employee 
featured in this edition of the Courier was 
chosen like this: various members of the Union 
Bargaining Committee were asked to give the 
first number that came to their minds within the 
range of o-g. For the first digit of the number, 
the limit was from 0-5 since our clock numbers 


are not above the 5000 range. Keith Culp, presi- 
dent of the Union, responded with the number 
3. Leon Hill picked the second digit which was 
7. Bob Marks gave 1 as his number, and Hillard 


Homlar gave 3. This random collection of num- 
bers gave us the clock number, 3713. When the 
seniority list was checked, it was the number be- 
longing to Gladys A. Milliman.” Well, that gets 
a lot of people into the act, and the detailed 
biography of the “winner” makes interesting 


reading. 


The Can Opener (Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., Los Angeles), prints a column by the 
plant manager, J. L. Rowe, “Management Men- 
tions...” In one of his latest he pleads, “Don’t 
Get Mad.” A picture of a poster illustrates the 
column: a lion is roaring at a mouse with the 
caption, “Don’t get mad, talk it over. Any prob- 
lem can be worked out.” Rowe points out that 
too often, too many of us revert to the primitive 
when we lose our tempers. We start roaring like 
lions instead of using our heads. Decent, every- 
day courtesy flies out the window. Our emotions 
take over and we do and say things that ordi- 
narily — when our minds, instead of our emo- 
tions, are in control — would be disgusting and 
impossible. He goes on to remind his readers 
that anger takes a toll on health. 

Rowe also reports, in a news article, on the 
signing of the labor agreement between Conti- 
nental Can Company and the United Steelwork- 
ers of America. Under the headline, “Labor and 
Management Work for Common Good,” he ex- 
plained that both members of management and 
members of the union had for the preceding 30 
days worked under a considerable amount of 
pressure. After detailing some of the pressures 
he went on to say that it was unfortunate that 
all of these pressures must have added to them 
the pressures brought about by the normal sea- 
sonal decline of our business, and a limited cur- 
tailment as a result of some shortages in mate- 
rials. He explains frankly that, “the layoff which 
we had is certainly the result of these last facts. 
It will take a little while to realign our position 
and to find out exactly where we stand with re- 
gard to demand and to materials. Your manage- 
ment is working long and diligently to bring 
these items into focus, and we hope that it will 
not be very long until most of you laid off will 
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be called back to work.” He winds up, “we want 
to tell you members of Local 1502 how much we 
appreciate your efforts and attitude during this 
recent troublesome month and sincerely hope 
that we can count upon your continued fine 
support and cooperation.” Herb Weit is the 
editor of The Can Opener. 





The Little Southerner is looking very good 
these days with a spanking new format, excellent 
clear print, and uncoated paper which makes it 
very easy to read. Glare reflected from “slick” 
paper which makes reading irritating is a pet 
peeve of mine. Editor Gerry Covington has used 
a touch of red on her cover and masthead which 
is attractive. In a clever feature article she 
preaches painlessly against waste. “The Case of 
the P-CT’s, the P-B’s, and the R-B C’s” brings 
home the cost to the company of the bad habits 
of paper-clip twisting, pencil-biting, and rubber- 
band chewing. Amusingly illustrated with posed 
pictures of employees indulging in said bad hab- 
its, the article drives home the point with alarm- 
ing statistics on waste of “little” things. 

The workers, according to the editor, are 
suffering from a strange disease. The disease 
was not new, it had just gone unnoticed and 
untreated. Some showed open signs of the mal- 
ady. In a corner, talking on the telephone, was a 
bad case: the rubber-band chewing type. Across 
the way could be seen a pencil-biter, also an ad- 
vanced case. Then at close range, one could de- 
tect a paper-clip twister. Suddenly above the hum 
of typewriters and other office machines, a desk 
drawer slammed and a petite young lady popped 
her well-chewed gum in a clean sheet of white 
paper, and then threw it in her already full 
wastebasket. 

Who are these people, asks the editor, who 
suffer from this widespread disease known as 
“waste-itis?” How fast does it spread? No one 
knows, but one thing is sure: it’s highly conta- 
gious. Most of us suffer from it. Take a closer 
look at the people around you, but look even 
more closely at yourself. 


It’s a safe bet that this clever treatment will 
make offenders think twice before they continue 
to indulge in their bad habits. A picture quiz 
invited readers to guess the annual cost for office 
supplies, emphasizing the lesson that even little 
things add up to a lot of money in the total pic- 
ture of production cost. 





Sometime in the future we hope to 
have a report on some of the Employee 
Handbooks that have unusual features 
designed to attract and hold the employees’ 
attention. For example, the Royal McBee 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, has a 
cupid with a halo and the caption “What 
We Don’t Expect” over a list of actions 
which are prohibited to the employees. 





Tue Acme Execrric Corporation’s indus- 


trial relations department in Cuba, New York, 
publishes an eight-page magazine, The Ampli- 
fier. A Memo from the General Plant Manager 
keeps readers informed on a variety of plant 
matters. For instance, he says in the September- 
October issue, that sales continue to hold at ap- 
proximately the same level as they have been for 
the past six months. Orders on most lines also 
continue about the same. There have been no 
major additions to machinery or equipment since 
the last memo. He then announces some changes 
in personnel. In a final paragraph of the brief 
accounting he says that “due to our purchasing 
department maintaining a favorable relationship 
with supplier we have been able to supplement 
our steel inventories with some additional steel 
purchases. Because of this, we will be able to 
continue to fabricate steel components for a con- 
siderable period. However, should the strike con- 
tinue unsettled Acme Electric will ultimately be 
affected as will most of the other industries in 
the country which require steel for their manu- 
facturing operations.” This sort of matter-of- 
fact description of the current business situation 
seems to me sure to create a wholesome under- 
standing on the part of employees, which should 
in turn insure intelligent cooperation. 





HELP WANTED 


PLACEMENT—EDUCATIONAL-RESEARCH Organization requires a 
man age about 35 to 45 with bachelor degree in Chemistry 
or Chemical Engineering and advanced work in Personnel, 
or Psychology, or Sociology for placement, continuing edu- 
cation and faculty relations work. Should have about 5 years 
experience in administrative work. Pleasant Midwest loca- 
tion with some travel to all parts of the U. S. required. Send 
resume in confidence to Box 663. 


(Other position opportunities on cover facing this page.) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TRAINING OR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 9 years varied experi- 
ence, including 3 years top level training administration, 2 
years line supervisor, variety of staff experience, heavy on 
systems analysis. B.A., M.A. Age 32. Require $8,000.00 
minimum. Reply Box 651. 


PERSONNEL Executive: Experienced in all phases of person- 
nel management. Will organize a new activity or direct an 
existing department. M.B.A. Age 40. Reply Box 652. 


EXPERIENCE AND Epucation. Young man with background 
as assistant personnel manager in both union and non-union 
medium size plants seeks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community activities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 656. 


ASSISTANT TO PERSONNEL MANAGER: Young man, 29, mar- 
ried, B.S. Degree, 24 years diversified experience, employ- 
ment, testing, job analysis, research, wage studies. Desire 
greater challenge and responsibilities, salary $6500. Reply 
Box 657. 


PERSONNEL RECRUITER-ASSISTANT PERSONNEL OR INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS MANAGER oR STAFF Assistant: College degree 
plus additional study Personnel. Age 31, single. Will relo- 
cate, free to travel (full time). 3 years diversified experience 
one company, all phases of personnel. Strong background 
in professional employment, college recruiting, wage salary 
administration, safety, industrial relations. Primary interest 
general personnel with emphasis on professional employment 
and college recruitment. Reply Box 658. 


PeRsoNNEL Director or CorporaTE STAFF Position: Inter- 
ested in employment including college recruiting, salary 
administration, policies, management development, training, 
benefits. 15 years experience. Master’s degree and college 
teaching in personnel management. Age 39. Will relocate. 
Reply Box 662. 


Sarety Director: Eleven years experience in Industrial and 
Insurance Fleet Safety. Capable of setting up and adminis- 
tering entire safety program. Excellent health. Willing to 
relocate. Reply Box 664. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Age 27, married. Expect to 
receive Ph.D. in June 1960. No practical experience but 
willing to learn. Interested in Company that wants to train 
a man for future responsibility. If interested in more infor- 
mation send job application. Norbert J. Esser, 105-B Eagle 
Heights Apts., Madison 5, Wisc. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 


Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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Administrative Vitality 
The Conflict with Bureaucracy 


By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 
Author of A Philosophy of Administration 


A front-rank authority on the practice of management puts forward 
re eS ely © ee ee 


Big Business and Free Men 


By JAMES C. WORTHY 


The Vice President of Sears, Roebuck and Co. persuasively argues 
tards individual freedom of action. Mr. Worthy has written an incisive 
statement that will stir thoughtful debate among admirers, and critics, 
of the role of big business in our society. “Shows a wealth of inde- 
pendent thinking and a rare sensitivity to people and situations in the 
business context . . . a major contribution.”—T. V. Houser, Former 
Chairman of the Board, Sears, Roebuck and Co. $4.00 


Cooperation and Conflict 
in Industry 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 

Former President of Human Relations, Inc. 
For all in industry who have to manage others, this book supplies a 
sound grasp of what causes conflict, what causes cooperation, and how 
conflict can be resolved. The author outlines four fundamental con- 
ditions needed to achieve cooperation. The principles underlying these 
conditions are amplified by case histories of industrial conflict and con- 
flict resolution and by the author’s observations based on thirty years’ 
experience as a consultant to industry. $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 








